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BABLI RAJKNDRA PRASAD 




ABOUT OURSELVES, 


For the sixth time during the history of the Indian 
National Congress, the City of Bombay had the rare honour 
of holding a successful session of this premier National 
Institution. The foundation of the Congress was laid in 
this city in the year 1885 when a band of gallant patriots 
met in the spacious hall of Gokuldas Tejpal Pathashala and 
called that gathering the first session of the Congress. 
Mr, W. C. Bonnerji was the unanimously elected President 
of the first Congress. In the year 188*> Bombay had again 
the honour of holding the fifth session of the Congress 
under the presidentship of Sir William Wedderburn. Then 
there was a long gap of fifteen years and once more in the 
year 1904, Bombay won the laurels by holding the 
twentieth session with Sir Henry Cotton as its President. 
A decade more and in the year 1915 the thirtieth session 
of the Congress was held in Bombay, Sir S. P. Sinha 
presiding. Within a brief period of three years more, 
Bombay got the opportunity of holding a special session of 
the Congress in 1918. Syed Hussan Imam presided over 
this session. Then followed a long period of awaiting. 
The Congress during all these years of gradual expansion 
had become a very live institution and the other provinces 
and cities in the country had become increasingly politi- 
cally-minded and jealous of iheir rights and privileges. 
For full sixteen years Bombay had to wait till the 
honour was once again conferred on her of holding an 
annual session. This time it was the forty-eighth session 
over the deliberations of which Babu Rajendra Prasad 
presided. 

The five years that preceded the Bombay Session were 
years of great activity and greater actions. 

After good many political experiments, the Indian 
National Congress had now decided upon a scheme of 
direct action in the form of Civil Disobedience movement, 
the first campaign of which was launched in 1930. Hardly 
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had the nation recovered from the effects of the first cam- 
paign the Congress was dragged into a second compaign 
of Civil Disobedience much grimmer and more sustained 
than the previous one. It was a severe ordeal through 
which the whole nation and especially the nationalist 
India had to pass. The second C. D. movement lasted for 
about 30 months at the end of which the ban on the Con- 
gress organisations was lifted by the Government of India. 
The regular annual sessions of the Congress could not be 
held in 1932 and 1933 owing to abnormal circumstances 
through which the nation was passing. The session of 
1934, therefore, had naturally assumed more than ordinary 
importance coming as it did after such a long time of 
trouble and anxiety. 

There was almost a universal desire in the country that 
a Congress session must be called immediately after the 
suspension of activities to review the political situation and 
chalk out a new line of action. The depression consequent 
upon the suspension of the C. D. movement was so dense 
all over the country that it was foolish to expect the usual 
race among various provinces to invite the Congress 
session. It was at a time like this that the city of Bombay 
rose to the full height of its responsibility and at an 
informal conference of Congressmen held in the Mahavir 
Jain Vidyalaya Hall, situated next to the birthplace of the 
Congress, on 21st of April 1934, it was unanimously decided 
to invite the plenary session of the Congress to Bombay. 
This invitation was readily accepted by the A. I. C. C. which 
assembled at Patna on the 18th and 19th of May 1934 and 
resolved to hold the Congress session in Bombay in the 
first week of October 1934. The Working Committee that 
met a month later in Bombay changed the dates of the 
session from the first week to the last week of October 
owing to prevalence of monsoons. 

The Congress House, Headquarters of the Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee, which was under police 
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occupation for full two years and a half was reoccupied by 
the B. P. C. C. on the 17th of June 1934 and it was after 
this that the B. P. C. C. could think of the arrangements in 
connection with the session. 

We had only four months at our disposal during which 
to complete all arrangements beginning with the fixing of 
the site and ending with the colossal structure where later 
on a mammoth gathering of no less than 75000 people 
was to meet. The task was stupendous and the atmosphere 
was depressing. The B. P. C. C. was, however, alive to its 
self-imposed responsibilities and on the 10th June, the 
provisional Reception Cammittee was formed. It was not 
earlier than the 15th of July that the regular Reception 
Committee met and elected its office-bearers and the 
Executive Council. 

Shortness of time and the general atmosphere of depres- 
sion were not the only difficulties which the Reception 
Committee had to encounter. We had to grapple with 
the important problem of securing the best and most 
convenient site for the session. We were all the time 
banking upon the reclaimed areas near Churchgate station 
as by far the most suitable site for the Congress. But all 
this was counting without the host. The reclamation 
ground was in possession of the Bombay Government and 
this could not be had without their permission. As early 
as the 3rd of July 1934 an application was made to the 
Government requesting permission for the use of these 
reclaimed plots. For reasons best known to themselves 
the Government took about six weeks to give their definite 
reply. On the 14th of August the Working Committee of 
the Reception Committee had finally to abandon the idea 
of holding the session on the reclamation grounds, antici- 
pating Government’s reply which came the very next day. 
The Government in their reply turned down the Reception 
Committee’s request on the grounds of ’’ Traffic Difficulties” 
and ” Danger to Public health for want of adequate sanitary 
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and water arrangements ” The difficulties imagined by 
the Government were, in no sense, insurmountable. The 
inference is obvious and the less said about it the better. 
The belated refusal of the Government, however, put the 
Reception Committee into an awkward position. All plans, 
drawings, estimates and other preparations made on the 
assumption of securing the reclaimed grounds had to be 
scrapped without any relief whatsoever. The labours of 
the Committee for over six weeks had gone waste. The 
Reception Committee then fixed the Worli waste land as 
the site of the session as this was the only available piece 
of land suitable for the purpose. The Bombay Munici- 
pality was approached for permission to use the land on 
the 15th August and the same evening the permission was 
granted. We are extremely thankful to the Improvement 
Trust and other departments of the Municipality for their 
most timely and valuable co-operation and assistance. The 
services rendered by Health and Hydraulic Departments 
deserve unstined praise. 

After having obtained the Worli site, the Reception 
Committee started preparations in right earnest. All the 
seventeen sub-committees were set in motion and the 
result of their devoted labour soon began to be seen. Near- 
ly a month had to be wasted in trying to get a contractor 
who would undertake to do the work of construction 
within a reasonable amount But hopes in this connection 
could not be realized as the tenders received from various 
local contractors were much in excess of what the Reception 
Committee regarded as a reasonable price. A sudden 
decision had to be taken to do the work departmently and 
a “Board of Construction" was appointed to do the job. 
The hoard had to toil day and night for the whole of the 
last month. One by one various kinds of structures began 
to spring up and within less than 30 days what was a 
mere expanse of barrenness was converted into a verit- 
able dreamland. The citizens of Bombay spared nothing. 
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Money, materials, and, what was more, the man power 
were harnessed ungrudgingly in the service of the 
Congress. 

It is impossible to name individually the names of the 
persons and the institutions that contributed their mite, 
big and small, towards the success of this great session. 
Architects, designers, contractors, engineers, journalists, 
accountants, decorators, musicians — all vied with one 
another, to make the session a triumphant succcs'=j actuated 
by no other motive than an unfailing sense of service. All 
honour to these servants of the nation who considerably 
lightened the burden of the Reception Committee. No 
wonder then that at the end of this historic session the 
citizens of Bombay felt justifiably proud of their great 
achievement. 

We are conscious of many shortcomings which were 
left in our arrangements despite our anxious attempts to 
serve our numerous guests — the delegates and the visitors — 
that had come from various provinces in India. We are, 
however, confident that our guests have pardoned us 
knowing as they did, the limitations of time and space 
under which we had to work. May we hope to serve the 
nation’s delegates better when the Congress next comes to 
Bombay ? — Vande Mataram. 
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SUB-COMMITTEES 

OF THE 

RECEPTION COMMITTEE. 


1 Finance Sub-Committee. 

2 Pandal and Delegates Camp Construction Sub- 

Committee. 

3 Volunteers Sub-Committee. 

4 Exhibition Sub-Committee. 

5 Reception Sub-Committee. 

6 Accomodation Sub-Committee. 

7 Medical Sub-Committee. 

8 Publicity and Propaganda Sub-Committee. 

9 Requirements Sub-Committee. 

10 President’s Reception Arrangement Sub-Committee. 

1 1 Mess Sub-Committee. 

12 Music and Entertainments Sub-Committee. 

13 Decoration Sub-Committee. 

14 Light and Broadcasting Sub-Committee. 

15 Water Supply and Sanitation Sub-Committee. 

16 Ticket Office Sub-Committee. 

17 General Purposes Sub-Committee. 



LIST OF DELEGATES WHO ATTENDED 


BOMBAY CONGRESS 1934. 


1. Ajmer ... ... ... 96 

2. Andhra ... ... ... 177 

3. Assam ... ... ... 8 

4. Bengal ... ... ... 208 

5. Behar ... ... ... 188 

6. Berar ... ... ... 47 

7. Bombay ... ... ... 23 

8. Burma ... ... ... 74 

9. C.P. (Hindi' ... ... ... 128 

10. C, P. (Marathi ) ... ... ... 39 

11. Delhi ... ... ... 35 

12. Frontier ... ... ... 3 

13. Gujrat ... ... ... 165 

14. Karnatak ... ... ... 142 

15. Kerala ... ... ... 30 

16. Maharastra ... ... ... 221 

17. Punjab ... ... ... 46 

18. Sindh .. ... ... 44 

19. Tamil ... ... ... 94 

20. U. P. ... ... ... 192 

21. Utkal ... ... ... 20 

22. Foreign (Japan) ... ... ... 2 


1992 

Ex-Officio Delegates. 110 


Total. 2102 



Sjt. K F. NARIMAN. 
Chairman, Reception Committee. 




HISTORIC SESSION 


THE 48TH SESSION 

OK THK 

INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

WAS HEl.I) IX 

ABDUL GAFFAR NAGAR” 

Woni.I. HOMHAV, (»N THE 2f>Tn OCTOBER AND THE 
TWO EOLLOWlNli DAYS 

FIRST DAY, 26TH OCTOBER 

It w;is a grout day for tho <-iti/a‘ns of Bombay. Io*om 
oarly aftcnuK^n ail roads led to Abdul Gaflar Nagur. Tlu^ 
s|>aeiou> o|m‘U - air enclosure where the open session was held, 
had nin<‘ gates. At (‘very one of these gates, th(‘re were hiig(* 
crowds waiting to rush in. The volunteers had a busy time 
<d‘ it guarding the entrance gates and (*h<H^king tickets and 
passes, 'riie w<mien voluntee^rs, were W(»rking at a speed 
with an etfici(fney that eli(ut(‘d admiration of all the 75,000 
persofis who had gathered <m this historic occasion. The 
gathering was the largest on rcc'ord. 

The seating arrangements, the deet)nitIons, the control (»!’ 
trallie, the lighting arrang(‘ments, the l(nid sp<‘ak(*rs, were all 
excellent. 

The presidential seat with its national decorations, had ail 
tlu' appe.aratuM* of a throne on which sat the uncrowned king of 
tlu! Indian [)(‘ople. for the year. To his right sat the Indies and 
to his left sat the distinguislied visitors, 'J'o the left of the 
latter, were seated the members of the Ii(H*(;ption ( Vunmittee. 

In front of the Pn^sidenTs canoi)y was the illuminated 
rostrum, from where songs and sj)eeches wewe broadcast. 

Four hours before the ap|>ointed hour, the compound was 
tilled. 
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PRESIDENTIAL PROCESSION 

Pi*ec(‘de<l by the tri-eolour National Flag, volunteers play- 
iug band and women volunteers in their smart uniforms, the 
I)n!sid(mtijil procession ent<*red the pandal through the gates 
nanual after Deshbandhu Das. As soon as the procession 
entered the pandal th(‘re was a roar of ap])lause, which rever- 
berated from all ejorners of the huge enclosui-e. 

After the president and members of the Working (Jom- 
niitt(*(^ liad taken their seats, Pandit Omkarnath and his party 
sang the Vand<‘-Mataram in a manner that kept the huge* 
audience spell-bound. 

This item was follwc^l by a song welcoming the delegates. 
Four young ladi(‘s b(‘longing to the Bhagini Samaj sang this 
beautiful song. 

While all tin's was going on, the Cinema ( 'ar was busy 
filming the whole show for the benefit of many who could not 
be presemt at the Abdul Oaffar Nagar to witness the largiist 
national gatlun-ing ever held in India. 


CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 

At about 7-dO ]). m. Mr. K. F. Nariman, Cliairman, 
Reception Committee, appeared on the rostrum and was lustily 
cheered. His address which was completed in about 20 
minutes was punctuated with applauses. 


BROTHER A SISTER DELEGAl’ES A FRIENDS, 


On behalf of the Reception Committee of the ISdli 
INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS and on behalf of the 
citizens of Bombay, I offer you a most coi’dial and hearty 
welcome to this commercial capital of India and this c.entre of 
Congress politics. Nearly 16 years have passed since Bombay 
had t;he honour of holding a Special Session of the Indian 
National Congress and all these years have been years of 
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stivnuoiis jK'tivity and steady advance in the field of politics. 
It is, indeed, a noteworthy coincid(‘nce that when the 
Cbnj^ress nu*t in 1918 it was to discuss and record the Nation’s 
verdict o!i tin* scheme of c(mstitntional reforms which the 
British ( 'ahinet were anxious to introduce into India. Only 
the previous year, the historic i)ledge about Self-dovernment 
had been given and Mr. Montagu had come to India on a 
s|)ecial deputation. On tlie basis of the rei)ort that he submit- 
ted a Bill was drawn up embodying recommendations intended 
ti> giv(‘ Indians a larger share in their own (Jovernment. The 
representatives of the Nation who had assembled then rejected 
the reforms as ‘"disappointing, inade(piat(‘ and tnisatisfactory.” 
I)esi>it(‘ ihe opposition of tin* Nation, th(‘ R(*fornis Bill was 
passed but it Failed to bring that peace in India which Bi itish 
Stat(‘smea had fondly h(>ped for. 


A PROCESSION OF COMMITTEES 

I'he Act that w^as tium passed contained a provision that 
more reforms wouhi be granted after a lapse of 10 years aYid 
in accordance with that provision, an unending proc(‘ssion of 
( ommissions and ( ommittees have betm coming to this count- 
j’y and making rei)orts and recommendations. As if to 
sul>plement them, there wxu'e three moi'e big gatherings glori- 
fied under the nanui of Round Table ('onference and as a 
result of the combined labours of all these conclaves rd 
statesmen and diplomats there has emerged a n(‘W schenu; of 
reforms which is to-day on the legislative^ anvil. The need 
has arisen again for the Nation to stand up as on<* man and 
reject every attempt of Imperialists to forg(* tighter lirdvs to 
bind India to the chariot wheels of the Empire. 7\nd Bombay 
is legitimately proud that the delegates of the Nation are 
to-day assembled here to reiterate their determination to be 
free, and to renew their allegiance to the ideal of Puma 
Swaraj. 
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A PRINCE AMONG PUBLIC WORKERS 

It is another notewortliy coincidence' that three Bombay 
sessions of tlie Congress should have been presided over by 
three illustrious sons of Bihar. J^ord Sinha presided over 
the 1915 session and Syed Hasan Imam guided the delibera- 
tion of tlie special session in 1918. 1\>-day we hav<' the good 

fortune of meeting under the presidentsinp of Babu Riijendra 
Prasad the fonunost leader of Bihar — a peasant in his garments 
l)ut a princ(^ anK»ng public workers. The unanimous v^ote by 
which he has been ele(‘ted to guide the destinies of the nation 
during the (‘orning year is a testimony to the esteem and 
affection in wiiich his countrymen from one end to another 
hold him. In his own province the name of Rajendra Babu is 
a name to conjure with. The call to national leadershi]) has 
come to him in tlu^ midst of a trying time. His own province 
has been recently r(uit by a paroxysm of Nature causing the 
most widesi)r(^ad havoc. His own family has suffered shock- 
ing beniavemenls. And he hirnscOf is the victim of a nerve- 
racking illness which with every little exertion becomes more 
malignant. If in the midst of these ordeals he has cheerfully 
responded to the Nation^s call and taken his place of respon- 
sibiliy it is only an indication of his unbending devotion to 
duty and his utter readiness to shoulder every burden in the 
cause of India’s freedom. 

A TRIBUTE TO THE DEAD 

As we meet to-day, it is but natural that we should miss 
the sagacious counsel of some of our trusted leaders and dear 
departed colleagues. Sjt. Vithalbai Patel, who on the last 
occasion acted as the Chairman of the Reception C/ommittee, 
is with us no more. Broken by disease but with his faith in 
Indian’s freedom bright and steady, he went to a foreign land 
where he had hoped to recoup his health and to come back to- 
take his due and proper share in the struggle for freedom 
with redoubled vigour but death snatclied him away even 
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b(ifore his dream could be realisc<l and he expired in Switzer- 
land with a last exhortation to his countrymen not to relax the 
fight For liberty. In the 25 years of his public life, Sjt. 
Vithalbai Patel, proved hiiiis(‘lf the most doughty champion 
of Indians emancipation and in parliannmtary warfare he 
proved to be a master tactician without a p(‘(‘r. 

An(»ther great iigure has passed away in Deshpriya Sen 
(Hupta on whom had fallen the mantle of Chitaranjan Das. 
Bengal will sorely miss his leadership and tin* Nation his 
sterling servic(?s. 

In Madras death has prematurely claimed Sjt. A Ranga- 
swamy Iyengar, an ex -General Scendary of tlie C'ongross and 
later on ofthe old Swaraj Party. ICver since the decline of tlu* 
(^ivil Disobedience campaign, Mr. Iyengar had busied liim- 
self with the revival of Parliamentary war-l’are and it is a 
matter for great regret that the Parliamentary Boavd has beem 
even at the outset left without his valuable guidance. 

Dr. Annie Besant has also passed away without witness- 
ing the realisation oi‘ her hearths d<‘sire to s(h* India free. 

A cruel fate has, indeed, deprived India of the services of 
these l(}aders but they have left behind them a record of 
<levotion and service which must inspire us to further and 
greater ellbrts. 

HOW BOMBAY TOOK THE LEAD 

In 1918 when the Congress met in this C'ity, Bombay 
was the centre of the Moderat(‘ school of j)()litics. The objec- 
tive of the Congress was the attsiinment of “8elf-(jiovernment 
withtin the British Empire^^ by all constitutional means. 
During the years which had led to that session, the sr)irit of 
Liberalism was the dominating force in Indian politics, 
Sir Phiro/ Shah Mehta and Gopal Krishna Gokhale were the 
giants of those days. And the weapons in their armoury 
ranged from “humble petitions^" to “grave disap])i-ovals” and 



‘‘eiuiilijitic protests.” Indijin politics have far advanced from 
that stage. 1'lie object is no longi^r the attainment of Self' 
(loverninent within the lUdtisli Empire. It is the achievement 
of ‘ Puma Swaraj ”. The means are no longer memorials or 
p(‘titions, hut i)eacefid and legitimate direct action. And in 
working this change it has been Bombay ”s priviledge that she 
has always b(‘en in tin* vanguard. Shortly after the introduction 
of th(^ Montague Reforms, (landhiji entered the politu^al arena 
with his matchless weaiion of Satyagraha. At the Nagpur 
Congress he pl(‘aded for its a(h>ption as a m(‘!ins for Indians 
emancii)ation ))ut before it could lx? given a trial it was with- 
drawn in 1922. For 8 years from that day, the Nation was 
fitting itself foi' the struggle and when tlie ultimatum given at 
Calcutta exi>ir(^d on lUst December 1929, the (Congress un- 
furled th<‘ banner of Independence and called upon the 
Nation to assert and wu‘n hej* freedom by the adoption of 
Satyagraha. By the success with wdiich she organised tlu* 
boycott of the Prince of Wales anti the generous enthusiasm 
with which she contributi'd over (iO lakhs to the Tilak Swaraj 
Fund, Bombay took over th<* hiaderslui) of tlu‘ (Congress 
struggle even as early as 1921. 

THE FIRST STRUGGLE 

When Satyagraha was adopted as the means for imple- 
menting of th(^ Lahore resolution, Bombay vset about evolving 
new tactics and to her belongs the proud distimrtion of having 
fashioned a teclinhiue under which the forces of nationalism 
wer(‘ enabled to score their most spectacular victories. 
The oi'ganisation of mammoth processions on a scale and 
with numbers hitherto unknown was the first step in mobili" 
sing public opinion in the cause of the freedom struggle. 
These perfectly peaceful and orderly demonstrations were 
often illegal and always defiiant and gave the first assurance 
to the mass mind that against alert and active publi<* opinion 
the foKc es of constituted authority were helpless. From mere 



processions and demonstrations the raids and the marches 
were the next step. The quiet assertion of popular stren^tli 
developed into a brilliant n<m* violent oftensivt* where it was 
quickly transformed into a test between the eai>acity of the 
Police to inflict physical injury and the capa(*ity of (-ongress 
volunteers to bear it. And at hundr(‘ds of places in tiiis city, 
during those fat^d'ul months, did the non-violent soldiers of 
freedom score over th(‘ servants of law and order. The initial 
siu‘cesses that attended tliese efforts galvanised the city, and 
the planning of mass olfcnsiv(‘s there-after became easici*. 
From the scpiatting of th(‘ 8ho a pur Diiy i>rocession to the 
Jhanda Vaiidan on the Azad Mai<lan, from fhe dignified 
defiance of Police orders at Jfori Jbinder to the dashing raids 
on the Wadala Salt pans it was a normal transition. Week 
after week the forces of authority got more and more dispirited 
and demoralised, and the Congress was winning all along 
the line. 

BOYCOTT AND PICKETTING 

While processions and raids indicted the more spectacu- 
lai* defeats on the forces of Government it was the organisation 
of Boycott and the intensification of picketing that kept up a 
steady and crushing pressure over them. The cheerfulness 
with which many merchants came forth to sacrifice their 
immediate interests, the generous enthusiasm with which the 
public came to helpj and the bravery with which Congress 
volunteers discharged their duty often at grave personal 
risks —all these made Boycott effective and elevated Picketing 
into a major front. Government's remedy was always to resort 
to brute force and every exhibition of brute -force meant an 
additional triumph to the Congress and a fresh accession of pub- 
lic strength. The rapidity with which Ambulance Associations 
sprang up and the spontaniety with which the Ck>ngress 
Hospital and other relief agencies were organised were un- 
mistakable testimonies ns to on which side the nation was 



ranging]!: itself. TIundreds persons were injured in every 
clash with tin; Police but still thousand were anxious to 
l)articipate in every deinonsti’ation. And on all those occasions 
when the obscure (/r)ngr(‘ss volunteer was called upon to make 
the sui)rerne sacrifice to lay down his life calmly and unresist- 
ingly as a sacred ottering in a sacred cause, Bombay with her 
hundreds of thousands of nu n, women and children, of Hindus, 
Muslims, Christians, Sikhs, i^irsis and Jews, felt, moved, and 
acted like a single bi‘ing. Siic prid(jd lierself in the purity of 
her struggle ; she gloried in tlui martyrs^ strength and saciifice. 
Such were the days when Harjivan lialji fell with the Flag at 
Bori Jbinder, when Ba bu (leiiii was crushed by the wheels of a 
fonu'gn cloth lorry in Kalbadevi and Kali Shank(‘r sjmk under 
a Polic(‘ [)ayon(‘t on (iueen's Road. Bombay shed a mother’s 
t(‘ar over them and the otluT iinknown volunteers but she 
sw(‘lled with i)rid(‘ to know it was her sons who were dying so 
that India might b(‘ free. 

CONGRESS WAR CABINET 

Th(^ tj-iumphs of that struggle W(Te made jmssibh* only 
because of the clarity of purpose, unity of control and gemero- 
sity of support. CnitcHl, aggressive and ettective action against 
bureaucracy was the singhi purpos<‘. for which all a(;tivity was 
co-ordinated. Unity of control and direction was secured 
through the emerg('nc<‘ of the Congress War < abinet or the 
Steel- Pranic. It was a body of workers knit together by no 
other ties save those of a common determination, a, common 
policy and a comnmn ])urpose. A scientific de}>artmentalisation 
of th(^ C\)ngress war activities soon infused a haj)py team spirit 
into them. And th(^ joys of common achievement and i\\r 
fears of common risks bnmght them closer every day and built 
up a tradition of loyalty, c(Huradeship and service hardly 
parallel hgl at any other time. 

WOMEN’S PART 

Another factor which contributed to Bombay's success 
was the enthusiasm with which the city's womanhood tlirewr 
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itself into the strui^ffle. Immediately followin<? the declaration 
of the >Yar? ori^iuiisations sprang np under inspiration of 
spirited women and placed themselves entirely at the disposal 
of the C'ongress. Tiiey were drawn from all classes biit all 
united in om* ])urpose. In i>r(>cessions, in demonstrations, in 
raids, in picketing on every front they formed an integral 
part and c;ich t 2 inm[>h was made possible only by their 
extraordinary sense* of discipline, display of courage and 
de(‘i>-rooted f(?elings of ]>atriotism. Tlie organisation of Vanar 
Sena was another special feature of 11130 struggle. It mad(* 
an instantatmous api)enl to the imagination and succeeded in 
liarnessing juvenib* (‘nthusiasm to the national eause. Hu* 
cheery youngsters shouting National slogans wcia* effective 
examples to older nu‘n. And the courage with whieh they 
invited and w'ithstood Police charges during tlieir rallies was 
of a type that a battalion of veterans might erivy. 

PUBLICITY METHODS 

W'jiile the courage and devotion of the (’ongress workers 
enabled Bortibny to gain these victories it was due to her 
publicity methods that all concentration was possible and 
efteetive massing of popular strength. With the application of 
the Criminal Lji>v Amendment Act the nationalist press ceased 
to be a useful medium and all Congress announcements had to 
depend upon the JJataki, the Blioi Patrika and the Bulhitins. 
file daily publication of the Congress Jbdletin was a daily 
assertion of Congress strengtli. The Bulletin was meant to be 
a record of activities and a medium of ann(>uneem(‘nts. But 
immediately on its appearance it became an issue in the fight 
and frantic attempts were made by Government to throttle the 
Bulletin. But the Bulletin continued to be published un- 
interruptedly and proved to be the most successful defiance of 
the Press Act ;md a host of other penal laws designed to stifle 
the voice of freedom. Another and a more sensational triumph 
was achieved when Congress announcements were put on the 
radio and broadcast. 
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SECOND STRUGGLE 

The 1930 struggle ended in the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. It 
brought in a truce that was to establish peace*. But the peace 
did not come. In its stead came the seicond struggle. The*. 
Civil Service which was vanquished in 1930 was hatching 
vengeance. The whole of the year was si)ent by Government 
in i)lan»iing for a new struggle. They hael learnt many lessons 
in 1930 and made every dilig<*nt premsion against a similar 
event. 1liey forgeel new we^apons and prei^ared even ambushes. 
But the main body of the Congre‘ss fondly hoped for peace. 
And when after the Rounel Table* (Vmference; the Natie)n founel 
its(‘lf trapped it was taken unawan's. By clapping u]) Abdul 
Gallar Khan and lus Red Shirts in the Frontier and Pandit 
Jawaharlal in the F.P. the Bure*aueTa(jy threw down a challenge 
whie*h the M'orking Committee ce)nld have ignored only at the 
peril of its honour. The Working Committeei stood true* ami 
picked up the gauntlet. Government by virtiu* of its sec ret 
pre])a nations and its unashamed and unscrupulous methods 
succeeded in taking the (/ongress by surprise. Ordinances 
poured out of Simla like lava out of a living volcano and (con- 
gress organisations were submerged under them. I1ie Congress 
struggled hard and Congressmen fought for two years and 
more. The issue was in the balaiKH* for the first six months. 
But later the repression of the Governim'nt and the treachery 
of non -Congress men told, (/ongress forces had grown weary 
and the issues of the struggle — the no tax campaign in T.P. 
and the Frontier ordinances “went into the back ground. 
And later steadiness was lost in direction with tin* result that 
the enemies of Indian freedom became more and more aggres- 
sive. The Reforms which were kept dangling in the back- 
ground as a constructive alternativi^ to repression b(*gan 
steadily to vanish. As the Sun of Satyagniha went down the 
light disappeared from the face of tin; Reforms and to-day tlH*y 
are a dark and inert mass. After 12 months of struggle, the 
Bureaucracy succeeded in taking the initiative out of the hands 
of the Congress and the Civil Disobedi<mce cnm])aign was 
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n*(liicc*(l tc) sporndio attempts at d<*liaiu‘e of authority by in- 
dividual (’ongressmen. 'Hie eaiui)aign went on for another 
six months wlien taking advantage of Mahatmaji's freedom a 
Conference was lield of work<n*s and leaders at Poona in July 
P)3J to review tin* i)rogress of the struggle and to chalk out a 
new programme. As a result of that Conference the Congress 
susi)ended mass Civil Disolxalienee and restricted the campaign 
to select individuals. The Nation showed unmistakable signs 
of weariness and there was no proj>er response to the Poona 
decision. 

LIFTING OF THE BAN 

Meanwhile, a section of Oongressimm had revived talks of 
( Vmncil-entry and their suggestion gathered so much support 
that in .\j)ril 1331, (iandhiji came forward with a generous 
pledge to support that i)olicy and the Congress Parliamentary 
Board was formed. Immediately after, (Iandhiji aimounced 
his decision to suspend even the campaign for individual Civil 
Disobedience and thus made it nesessary for Government to 
lift the ban on Congress organizations. The Congress regained 
its right to live and function, not as a result of its victory in the 
struggle but through the sufferance of its opponents. It was 
I’estored to freedom but not to that freedom which would 
enable it, to pui-sue its own ideals or its own methods. It can 
hereafter act only constitutionally or it must face another at- 
tempt at suppression. It is only natural that under these cir- 
cumstances the A. I. (AC. which met at Patna decided that a 
session of the Indian National Congress should be held to 
review the position and to take new decisions. Bombay was 
anxious that she should be given the privilege of holding the 
session and the invitation was accepted. 

BANS STILL IN FORCE 

It is nothing surprising that even where Government 
professes to act as a matter of grace they should often act 
gracelessly. The organisations which were suppressed at the in- 
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augunition of Civil Disobedience campaign have not l)een all 
restored to freedom and it is further a matter for deep i‘egret 
that man>'^of <>iir valued co-workers and colleagues are to-day 
prev(U)ted from coming and i)articipating in this gathering 
by season of the various restrictive orders under lOmergency 
as well as Foreigners’ Act against them not having been with- 
drawn. 'i'hat several active (a)ngross work(u\s should have 
their liberty of action so rigorously curtailed is striking 
exposure of Governmcjit’s plea that these restrictions were only 
meant against subversive activities. Government’s intentions 
ar(^ to utilise every reasonable and unreasonable opportunity 
to c\nd) the frc^edom movement in India. And tlie conti- 
nuance of tl»<‘ ban on Red Shirts and the Hindusthani Seva 
Dal is a standing rei>utation of their profession that they 
would interfere? with organisations only when they tended to 
violence of subversive activities. Both the organisations are 
integral parts of the (\)ngress and if they arc still not allowed 
to function it is because the Bureaucracy is convinced they 
arc eflcctive instruments in the cause of non-violent resistence. 
The non -removal of the ban is not only an indication of the 
Government’s mind. But it is also an indirect recognition 
by tlie opponent of the excellent service these organisations 
had rendered during the last two struggles. 

The vindictiveness of the Government is further eviden- 
ced in the fact that though nearly six months have elapsed 
since the suspension of Satyagralia they have not yet realeased 
all Civil Disobedience prisoners. 

PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

They would not let even Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru join 
us in this assembly to-day. They would not let him attend 
even on his ailing wife, without imposing irritating little- 
minded time-iimits. Heavy is the cross the intrepid Pandit 
has been called upon to bear but his is a valiant heart which 
no power on eartli can crush. The sufferings which a resent- 



fill Bureaucracy heaps upon him only servi* to shed additional 
lustre on his radiant personality. May his wife be soon 
restored to health and he to freedom. 

NEED FOR RELIEF 

While on the question of (ioviuaiment s treatment of 
Satyagrahis let me refer to the ravai^es of I'epression in tlu^ 
various provinces and stress the need for or^^anised relief. In 
Karnatak, Gujerat and the United Provin(*es the peasants and 
farmers have suffered immensely and the (V)n.!Lrress will be 
failing in its duty if it does not give the necessary succour to 
those who in responding to its call have lost their all. "Pin* 
sufferings of Khudai Khidmatgars are unexampled and they 
too call for relief and help. 

RECLAIMED AREA NOT FOR CONGRESS 

While the great gods at Simla have beiui racking their 
brains to keei> isolated all the (Congress forces, the chota gods 
of Bombay have been doing their bit in heajiing impediments 
in the way of holding the congress session. Our application 
for the temporary use even on payment of rent, of the vast 
and unused tract of reclaimed land near Churchgate was 
turned down. That area certainly was more convenient 
being nearer the business quarters of the city and possessed of 
better facilitiivs for transport and other amenities, than this 
distant outskirt of the City. But, so far as the actual results 
are concerned, this could not have and has not made any 
difference. Because thousands of ])atriotic and enthusiastic 
Indians would always cheerfully undertake this annual poli- 
tical pilgrimage, even though the sessions be held either on 
top of the freezing Himalayas or at the scorching lands-end 
of Cape Comorin. But this insolent rejection of our request 
by the Government, though insignificant by itself still 
demostrates tragically our helplessness, impotence and depen- 
dence in our own country. That a large tract of vacant and 
unused piece of land, reclaimed at the cost of millions of rate 
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payers’ iiiofiey, cannot be made available tor admittedly the 
;?r(\‘itest, the most representative and most populai* political 
orj^anisation in the country for a few days, to hold its annual 
phuiary .se.ssi<m, is a position neithei edifyintT nor adding to 
our national self-respect, f>articu!arly when we are mac^h; to 
feel the additional galling fact, that any favourable spot in 
any part of the (am n try, shoidd be at the disposal of officials 
ami their aristocrat i(‘ I’ricmds, for their light-s])orts and (wen 
harmfid gambling games. 1 am sure this luilpless <*ondition 
will awaken the country to the sad reality of our situation. 

As contrasted with th(‘ obstructive attitude*, of the (jiovern- 
ment, the Rc^ception Committee a(*knowledg(*s gratefully the 
cooj)eration and i)rom])t assistance re(‘eived from all officials 
of the IJombay Munic.ii)ality including the improvement IVust; 
and the facilities for transport afforded by the Bombry Elec- 
tric Supply and 'IVamways Co., have helped considerably to 
n^duee tin* hardshii) and inconvenience (caused by this un- 
r(‘asonable rejection by the (tovernment. 

DATES OF THE SESSION. 

Criticism has been levell(Ml in regard to the fixing of 
dates of the session. Some friends believe that this particu- 
lar time of the year selected for sucli an important session is 
very unsuitable. The month of October is climatically the 
worst part of the year, making both long journeys and camp 
life rather uncomfortabh*. vSome time after the dates were 
fixed a request cairns from (rertain quarters for postponement 
of the session to a date after the Assembly elections, because 
they believed that this session would interfere with their 
election cauq)aign. There is no doubt there is a good deal of 
force in both these arguernents; but I would submit for your 
consideration the more weighty roasons that induced the 
Working Committee to fix these particular dates in spite of 
some inconvenience to certain friends; those of you who 
attended the Patna A. I. C. C. meeting will remember that 



on the resolution for the formation of the Pari in mentjiry Board, 
;i eoristitutional ohjeetion was raised from a stronij and eonsi- 
d(‘ral)ic seetion of Coni^ressinen, that in view of the Lahon* 
resolution hoyi'ottinj^ the Ije^rislatures, th(^ Couneil-entry pj'o- 
jrrainme could only l)(‘ sanctioned by another ])lenary s(*ssion 
of th(‘ (-onirress; hene(‘ it was necessary to arra,nj;;e for an 
open session shortly befon* th(‘ Asscmibly elections, so that 
the resolution about th(‘ Parliamentary ]>oard mi|^ht b(‘ 
endorsed by this session, and the r^ahoia* ban ajiainst the 
( ouncil-entry could thus be formally and legally removed. 

WHY THEY COULD NOT BE ALTERED 

At a later date, when further requests caiiu^ for postpone- 
ment after tln‘ dates of Assembly elections were actually fixed, 
additional weighty reasons prevailed to adh(‘re to these 
original dates and these napiests could not lx* granted. In 
view of the differeriee (»f opinion on the V\'orkin.u' ( om- 
inittee resolution on Communal Award, it is but fair that an 
opportunity should be e:iven to all |»arties, includiriji 
dissentients, to place their point of view beff>re the session 
and obtain a final verdict. Pandit Malaviyaji and Sjt. Am*y 
had openly declared their intentions to (rontinue their endea- 
V(Mirs in this direction till the last, that is, till this plenai’y 
s<‘ssion, to jret th(‘ Workifi^ Committee r(‘solution reseind(‘d. 
I'hend’ore it was necessaiy and fair that an early opportunity 
should be iL»’iven to them to have their point of view ventilated 
and placed befor(‘ this highest authority in the Congress 
constitution; otherwise, the Cabinet might have? b(‘en charged 
with attempting to evade, that issue and not giving 
an oi)portunity of facing it in th(^ of»en session. It is hoped 
and expected that Paiiditji, having openly sought and 
invited the verdict and justly claimed the right of audiences 
from this open session, will, as a rigid disciplinarian and one 
of the oldest ('ongressmen, abide by its mandate. 

Besides I believe* timt this huge mass, political gathering, 
is bound to create a great aflditional demonstration and 
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prop^j^aiirlist ett'ert, not only in this City and Presidency, 
but nil over the country, and the fact that the Council-entry 
I)roi>osjil has obtaiu(‘(l tlie sanction of this jilenary session, 
will by itself have pnjpa^randist value and is bound to 

hav(* ji:rcater (‘ilect on the Con^^ress-ininded electorate in all 
p.'irts of the country, than any individual or j^roup electionec^r- 
injLC (!ain])ai^n; thus, far from hindering? the election work 
this early session will certainly helj> th(‘ Congress candidates I 
have no doubt that the <*ountry will readily and willingly 
respond to the (’ongress call and give its wliole-liearted snp- 
p(»rt to (a>ngr(‘ss eandidat(‘s. I wisli them all sueeess. 

In advane.ing tlH‘s(* arguments 1 have taken for granted 
tljat this session will endorst* th(‘ Patna resolution on the 
formation of the F^arliamentary Board. Sf) long as Mahatmaji’s 
bles>ings to this new parliamentary venture continues, there 
is no risk of its being su<‘ccssfully challenged from any 
Congress (piarter. 

It might be contended tluit it W(udd be inopportune at 
this stage, on the eve of th<* (^lections t(^ re-open the (juestion 
of (k)uncil-entry. It would indeed be so if th(» principle of 
C^^uncil -entry was still an issue in dispute. But to-day it is 
an accepted ])lank in the ( V)ngress platform. And no one* 
coidd think of tearing it out And so it would only be in tlu* 
fitness of things if the programme of the party is so amended 
as to make it an instrument for the furtherence of freedom. 

Such suggestions and amendments as to details of tlie 
programme and policy and even in the manifesto would, I 
respectfully submit, b(? perfectly legitimate and within th<‘ 
province of every loyal Congressman becaus(^ that would 
be in pursuance of and consistent with the Patna decision. 

EMERGENCE OF SOCIALISM 

In one other aspect also the Bombay session will be con- 
sidered as iinicpie. This is the first session in wdiich an orga- 
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niscd political witliiii the (Joniyress makes its appearamv 

with a r.'ulically (iitt’crent outlook and fundamentally (lill*er(‘nt 
l>ro^*:ramme. 1'h(* ( 'on^^ress Socialist Party horn only a few 
inoidhs a^!:o, has emerged w’ith an ambitious projrramme. It 
is not ff>r me to (‘ritieise or commend the policy and programnu* 
of this new Party. No political proj)het can venture to for(‘~ 
ti ll its fate in th(‘ future, but this much <*an be said that 
whether this lusty infant will ^?row into a powerful j^iant or 
would succumb to an untimely end would entirely depend 
n[)on the capacity of its proj^ramnn* to attune itself to the 
.Vatimud ideal arid lielp in the speedicu* attainment of National 
freedom. 

'J'he fiuestion of j)olicy and attitude towards the Indian 
States will also eiig:age the attention f)f and await disposal hy 
this aiijtUvSt assembly. Whether the Coiij^ress slionld contimn* 
the present i^oliey of aloofness oi- whether the demand^ of tin' 
States' subjects to be merjifed iiit/O and identified with Ilritish 
Indians should be eoneeded will be anotluu' important issue 
that will have to be solved by the present session. 

CHANGE IN GOVERNMENT ATTITUDE 

Gominj^ to the immediatt! politi<*al issue whi(‘h the ( 'ou- 
H:ress will be called upon to tackle w** must first take into 
consideration the c*hanj^e in the (iovernnuuit's attitude l>etw«‘en 
As soon as it was realised that the ‘unlawful’ 

^ ’on{ire8S has ceased to be aj^f^ressive, Whit<^hail and Simla 
jj:rew more and more boastful and vindictive. At the eomimuice- 
ment of the struggle all they wanted was only that the 
Congress should drop ^Direct Action and that if it did so ilie 
reconstruction of Indian polities would be pi-oceeded with on 
the basis of maximum agreem<*nt. 1’he ( V>ngr(*ss km^W' the 
assertion was false. That \ras why it fouglit. When the 
fight was on, the Loyalist, tlu^ Liberal, and tin* Constitutional 
Nationalist and Independents all tVamd fault with the (.’ongress 
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[or carrying on n war in tho fac<* ot* such a cJear declaration, 
l oday the war is not there. Is the work of political recons- 
triM’tioTj jioin'r on tli<‘ basis of maxiiniim ajL'Teenient ? Is not 
the ( \)n{'ress by <‘oniiii<ni consent, and by In^stih* testimony 
the trreatest ])olitical iiistirntiois carryinjj: woth it tin* uiaxinmm 
popular suppoj t ! Is not the new iVmsTitntion beinu: liatched 
by ijrnorinit, alienatinjj: this institution ? 'flu? Kiij^lisli States- 
man kmovs his proclamations and prc»lessi(yns are lalse but 
has to uiak<' them foj- other reasons than he will cari* to <*.on- 
f(‘ss. ^^dlell our Liberals and Mo^lerat<^s know' tlu*sc proela - 
maticm^ and i»ror<‘ssions to lx* false have th(*y also to snppm't 
them foi' <»tiier reasons than they wull care to admit ? Perhaps 
they have. Iliey have lM*en the willing' and enthusiastie 
dupes of ( MATriimeiit's <liial p^»iiey of Ii(‘[)r(‘ssion ami 
ll(‘forms. 

ISSUES IN THE ELECTIONS 

It is this policy of ruthless ltcpressi<m .and mock R(‘form 
tliaf will form th<‘ issm* in the taunin^ cl(*ctions. 1'o bnttn‘ss 
rc])rcssion with ‘p<>pidar' support and to paralyse* tin* fr(*edom 
movement witii the ot)iate of coum*ils, the Jhna^ancracy 
depends upon time-servers, toadi(»s and S(^lf-seek(‘:’s. Should 
tin-y secure their services? God willinj?, No. The (amgress 
is determined that th(* mockery of these* R(*forms shall Vx- 
expos<*d and that these weaklin^^s and self~se(‘kt‘rs w'ho w’oiild 
sc*ll theii- own and their broth(‘rs birthrii^ht f(»r a mess of 
political pottage should not bi* allowe<l (o proee<*d to tlx* 
mark<‘t. Your \a>te in the eomintr Assembly I'leetions is a vot<* 
on this issue. A vote to a non-< 'oimre*.sman is a power of 
attorney to him tt) s(*ll yam and your children into ]x*rpetnal 
s<*rfdom to Jbitain. \i is a warrant eouunittinjr the Nation 
to political puriTatory. 

THE COMMUNAL TANGLE 

I’he unity <m the t ongress t‘ha*tion fiamt lias bi‘(*r) unbappi- 
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Iv disturb<*(l by tli«‘ n<‘edb*5!S controversy tlmt has arisi rj 
oV(*r the (’oininuiial Award. The Wi>rkinj; (\>iiHuitt(‘e ha^ 
'sternly sSet its face airainst every attempt to prejudice its 
d<*eision refnsini^ to discuss the Award as it is i)led<!:ed to a 
National srilutioTi oF tin* problem. ^he Working ( ommitt«*e 
would not be bullied into any situation which could be 
interpreted by inter<‘sted communities as an admission of the 
justness their misconeeived demands. Vi(‘wed from tin 
strietly national point of vi(‘W, there is nothinfj like eommunal 
elaim. Wh(m(*ver there has betm a dynamit* |>rojy:ramme, 
( iiira^ing the attention of the entire nation, thes(‘ false claims 
iiavj* never hada lu^arin^. Wlnm the call came to join the 
eolours in the flight for freedom no soldicu* joim*d the ranks 
on tin* I)asis of his caste, creed oj* community. M’herev(*r tinu e 
lias b(‘en an opportunity for servie<* willinjjf workej*s have 
eom<‘ forward from (‘V(‘ry (‘oinnuinity. 

A HAPPY EXAMPLE 

Our own U<*('e[>tioTi (\>mmilt4*(* fui’nish<‘s a happy example, 
ithout any r<*servatjons or safejj^uards, !>> a }»ure and simple 
process of free votiim* and unhamper(‘d (*lection, tin* r(‘sults 
a<*hie\'ed }iav<* pro\ ed more satisfactory, tharj could have been 
achi<*ved by any elaborate or eomj)lieated m(‘ans of <*laims 
adjustment on* a communal basis, d'he n‘presentati(m in our 
U(a*eption (a)mniitt(^e has by such natural process be(‘n adjust- 
ed almost in proportirm to the numerical strentrtii of e.ach 
eommunity. IV) those who <*harire tin* Oont^ress with <*onimuna~ 
list ttmdencies I offer my own instaru'c, as living, foi'crd’ul and 
^•onvincin*? refutation of that baseless chariXe. 'riioufjh I am 
a member of the smallest comimniity iti the ('(mritiy, still 
l>urely by strtuij'tli of non-communal votes I have always 
topped the polls not fudy in t*onj^re>s eleetions but also in 
the elections to the ( a>rporation and the ( oumu’l. fhe fact 
that I have been ele<’ted (’hairiiian of the lleception ( amunittm* 
is a comph‘te vin<lie*ati<m of tlur < V)nf(ress position. Attain, 
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ultliou^li tli(‘ officos in the Conmiittee, are distributed purely 
according to the merits, without reference to major or minor 
<*o!ninunities, there is a Mahomedan General Secretary in 
♦‘utire charge of the whole Nagar arraugtunents. I'he office 
of (f. (). ('. a position of great i*esponsil)iIity and trust, is 
cntrusti'd by unanimous choice to another nationalist member 
of the same community. In the same way, vice-eliairmanships 
and other offi(*es and memberships of various sub -committees 
are found to In* distributed among the various (‘ommiuiities 
and cAM ii sects. Sm-.h <*xaruplc6 are indeed encouraging and 
<mght to iuspii-<‘ conlidc^nce in us all, that this probhmi is cap- 
able of a satisfactory solution by us, provided wc a<‘t in a 
proper national spirit and do not allow any ontsi<l<‘ agency 
to meddle with onr domestic affairs. 

•* 

APPEAL TO PANDITJI 

The diff’ereaices of opinion over the (.omnnmal Award 
liave. IxMuv nnfortunat<*Jy pushed Ui such a degiaa* as to result 
in the formation of a distinct anti- A ward group. The step 
that Pandit Malaviyaji and 8jt. Aney have* taken has 
caused some jubilation in the ranks of onr opponents but 
their joy is bound to be short-lived. Panditji’s intentions arc 
to bring the Award for an open vote and the nation can 
c<mfidently trust that he and his colleagues will abide by the 
( \mgress verdict whatever it might be. Eor, no one can 
i*ealis(* today more fully tlian Panditji the net‘d for \inity in 
( 'ongress ranks. 


Whatever the difVeiamces. howevei* str<mg the personal 
s<‘ntiments, or even conseientious objection, all should be 
subordinated to the final, national tribunal. Here must end 
all dissentions and bickerings, nience forward stern 
discipline and loyal devotional should step in. Any opposi- 
tion to the final v<*rdict woiihl certainly des(»rve the appellation 
of rebellion against the parent body. 
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GANDHUrS CONTEMPLATED RETIREMENT 

()vcr-sh:ido>viijj«: tlu* political (picstions that will come 
up for dL«cussiori before you is the situation created by 
<i;indhiji‘s decision to retin* from active Congress leader- 
ship. 'Hk* announcement has come as a shock to the entire 
country. It is a matter of some consolation that he has 
posti)onc<i the final withdrawal till aft(‘r the present session 
liad met. 1 am sure I am expressing the views and sentiments 
of all of you piaisent as well as the citizens of Bombay wlicii 
I tender to him oiir grateful thanks for the consideration he 
has displayed to the feelings of his numerous friends, collea- 
gues and followers. 'Fhe statements that he has issued and 
tin* course of action that he has chalked ont for himself 
demonstrate tin* magnanimity and the utter selflessness of 
this noble, soul and his undoubted democratie convictions 
Both with a view to avoid the sense of oppression which his 
towering i)erfionality imposes on colleagues and workers and 
also to find relief for him.self from a similar f(*eling he has 
after due deliberation deci<led upon this course. His main 
obji'ct in taking this st(*p would app(‘ar U> be to encourage 
fearless thinking and ind<‘p( ndent judgnumt in ('ongress 
<*ircles. 


His voluntary withdrawal is meant to rt‘inove all embar- 
rassment to his followers. His critics will be given a fair 
field. 1'he period of withdrawal is to him a period of personal 
purification and a preparation for a mighter endeavour. The 
C'ougress will miss tin* vigour of his inspiration and the masses 
will miss the light to >vhieh they had ’eagerly learnt to look 
all these fifteen years. But behind all this f(;ar lies the cer- 
tain hope that all such withrawal could only be temporary. 
Witli an ideal hitidied to Kreedoiii, with a life dedicated to 
service, Gandhiji cannot in any accepted sense of the word 
Vetire’. Inside or outside the Congress he will be the living 
challenge to all oppression and tyranny and the guiding star to 
tlu* (^uigress, to every votary of freedom. 
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NEXT PROGRAMME 

(•l(>s(*]\ ( ntwiiicd with the question of leadership lies the 
of tiie future ])roprr:>nime. To every soldier of free- 
dom th(‘ prujrnvmine ejiii only he a struggle or ii preparation 
for a struggle, d lie pre])arati()ri for the ru xt struggle is our 
next progrnnnne. The attainiiunt of complete National 
indepen(l<‘n<‘e is our unalterable objective. 1'he adoption of 
p(‘aeeful means of resistance is our unalterable means. And as 
our objective is ch*ar and our faith urishak(‘n, I am confident 
that suitable fresh tactics would soon he evolv(*d leading to a 
new (uuleavmir. This is the hour not of resting hut of i)lan- 
ning — planning not for atactical triumph hut for an enduring 
achievement. In this jdanning, every devoted son of tin' 
Motherland has a part. The (\>ngressman. tlu* Congress 
Parliamentarian, the (’ongress Nationalist and the Congri^ss 
Socialist hav(‘ all to sit togetlier and to devise new means 
of furthering frt*e- dom’s caus(j. <!aeh plan and each activity 
must be judged by only one test, its (rapacity to devolop the 
nation^s strength to assert her dignity, to claim her rights and 
to regain h<‘r freedom. 

DIFFICULTIES IN OUR WAY 

Now a word about our.selv(\s, dlie arrangements for the 
holding of the (V)ngress session eonstitute no easy task. 
Bombay had to take* tlu* work up at a very short notice. An 
unusually heavy Monsoon which la.st(*d later than tlur usual 
period prevented the work of construction being taken on 
hand earlier. A petty -minded Oovernment compelled the 
Reception Committee to choose an out-of-the-way place for 
constructing the Pandal and otfu^r camps. The monsoon ha.s 
been succeeded by a season of sweltering heat which placed 
an additional handicap on the workers who had to race against 
time. The economic depression which the City Ims been 
feeling in a more and more acute form made it difficult for 
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the iiHjrclmnts iuul the professional classes to contribute 
L^t nerously to the coffers of the Reception Committee. Th<* 
country is generally s\iiV(‘riiij 5 fiMun a feelint^ of exhaustion 
followinjr a period of protraete<l political strujtfflo and this 
factor also had its share in adding to the difficulties of the 
Keception Committee. But quiet and steady work surmounted 
III! these obstacles. At various stages since the formation of 
fair C()mmitte(‘ differences of opinion and disagreements on 
smaller and liigger issues came to be evident and it was only 
the devotion of the workers to the Congress cause and their 
high sense of duty whicli enabled the work t^i bt* carried on 
uninterruptedly. A splendid spirit of accommodation and 
stern sense of discipline had rendered co-operation easy 
and fruitful. Hie (fonstructum of the Abdul (Jaffar Nngar 
out of barren rocky wilderness reminds one of fairy tales in 
which cities sprang up almost over-night, thrown up by the 
genii. 8ucli a magical tran.sformation in real life has only 
been made possible by tin* powerful hold which the Congress 
exercises over the public mind. Merchants, engineers, .artisans 
workmen, all vied witli each father in eo-ojierating for the 
success of tin* arrangements. It would be invidious for me 
1o mention names where very one has worked with 
such \vhol(*-hearted devotion. To ciach worker from the 
humble volunteer errand boy to the (^instruction Board and 
the Secretararies respon.sible for the work of the various 
departments f w<»nld publicly tender thanks on behalf of the 
Reception (\>mmittee and you all. 

While 1 can claim on behalf of the Reception Committee 
that we have made every effort U) .secure the utmost conve- 
nience of visitors and delegates, I am (‘onscions that there still 
might be several drawba<‘k8 in the arrangements that we have 
made. I have already referred to the difficulties against 
which we have had to contend. I mu.st confess that in spite 
of our desire and our earne.st endeavours we have not come 
u]) to the liigh standard that you will always expect of a City 
like Ikunbay, For such manifest failings and short-comings, 



the Reception ( V)mnHtte<‘ expect to be excused. Nothinjjc 
remains for me to add but to express the wisli that your stay 
in this Xa^ar may be happy and pleasant. 

May the just and benevolent Providence tjuide us in our 
onward march. May He voiudisafe to us the vision to see 
correctly and the strength to persevere steadily. In his 
(►rd<*ring of progr<‘ss ile temi)ers every movement both in tin. 
heat of victory and the cold of defeat. And where the metal 
is true He stamps it with Knduring achievement ! 

I^Viends, I hjive done. 


Vandi^ Mataram 




Mammoth Procession .in which the President-elect. BABU RAJENDRA PRASAD. 

was carried to the Congress House. iii 
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After Mr. Nariman s speech* Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram 
read messages of good will received from Japan. Ceylon. 
South Africa and other parts of India. (Vide Appendix 
A). 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

The President then appeared on the rostrum to deliver 
an extempore speech. There were loud and prolonged 
cries of “ Bharat Mata Ki Jai “ Rajan Babu Ki Jai 

J hiOT! ! Ell.s & S r S'l’ E I { 8, 

We are meeting after three years and a half of strenuous 
work and suffering. The country has had the misfortune 
of losing the guidance and mature judgment of a veteran 
worker like Dr. Annie Besant, whose life and work have 
been a source of inspiration to thousands. It has further 
had the misfortune of losing another veteran patriot in 
Sir Shankaran Nair and a valiant nationalist in Mr. Syed 
Hasan Imam, who 16 years ago, guided the deliberations 
of a special session of the Congress in this very city. The 
passing away of that uncompromising champion of our 
liberties, whether in or out of the Speaker s chair, Vithal- 
bhai Patel leaves a gap, which will be well-nigh impossible 
to fill. To many of us, the premature death of Deshpriya 
Jatindra Mohan Sen-Gupta was a personal calamity. In 
Mr. A Rangaswamy Iyengar the country has lost not 
only a distinguished journalist but also a constitutional 
lawyer, whose knowledge was frequently requisitioned. 

Let me also remind you of the one. who is behind 
prison bars and who represents more than any one else 
the flower of the youth of our country and whose ardent 
spirit is undaunted by national set-backs or domestic 
anxieties. To Jawaharlal Nehru, our heartiest greetings 
and sympathy. Our thought also must go to the sturdy 
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fighter. Subhas Chandra Bose, now in a foreign land. Nor 
may we forget all those who, though unknown, have 
suffered or are still suffering for the sake of the country. 

To those servants of the nation, known and unknown, 
who have passed away we offe r our homage. 

You ave called me to preside over the Congress at a 
very difficult and critical time. It will be natural on your 
part to expect me to carry on the national work till the 
next session of the Congress. I confess, I feel overwhelmed 
by the tremendous responsibility that the position carries 
with it. I would have been happy to be left alone to work 
in my own humble way in my corner of the country but the 
nation s call may not be disobeyed and I am here at your 
service. I am fully conscious of my limitations, and I 
have sense enough to know that this signal mark of confi* 
dence is not meant as a personal tribute, but is only a 
token of appreciation of the little contribution that my poor 
province has been able to make during the recent struggle 
and of the sympathy which it has been its good fortune 
to receive in such ample measure in its recent unprece- 
dented calamity. It rests, however, with you to help 
me by your unstinted support and co-operation to carry on 
the difficult duties you have entrusted to me. 

Coming as 1 do from a province which, during the last 
ten months or so, has been particularly selected as the 
victim of Nature’s wrath, I desire to convey my heartfelt 
thanks to the country, which has shown practical sym- 
pathy with the people stricken by phenomenal earthquake 
followed by huge floods. The response, which has come 
from all quarters from all classes of people, inhabiting 
this vast country and from Indians abroad, and from 
foreigners show conclusively that if the disaster was un- 
precedented in its magnitude, the sympathy and fellow 
feeling it evoked was equally unparalleled. There have 
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been disasters in the past which though not so vast in 
extent, were still some of the greatest recorded in history, 
and yet the country was never before roused to such a 
pitch of active sympathy. As the national feelings has 
grown and pervaded the country at large the wail of people 
in a corner of Northern India, has resounded and re-echoed 
from one end to the other and drawn out not only cash 
but tears and personal service. As the Bihar Cental Relief 
Committee said in one of its early statements “Out of the 
great tragedy that has overwhelmed Bihar and taken its 
heavy toll of death and destruction and sorrow, some 
enduring good has come in the shape of a united nation 
joined together in common sorrow and common effort to 
overcome it having faith in each other and forgetting the 
petty differences that seemed so trivial in the face of a 
mighty disaster.” 


RECENT HISTORY 

The Congress movement has passed through various 
phases during the last fifty years of its existence. One 
would feel tempted to take a birds-eye-view of its hope and 
aspirations, its weaknesses and failures, its successes and 
triumphs, But I would resist that temptation except in so 
far as its recent history may be necessary to elucidate the 
present and enable us to lay out a programme for the 
future. 

It will be recalled that the last regular session of the 
Congress was held at Karachi in March. 1931, soon after the 
Gandhi -Irwin Pact. It was much to be hoped that that Pact 
would open a way to permanent peace between Britian 
and India but that was not to be. Now that Civil Disobe- 
dience has been suspended it would be useless to go into a 
detailed examination of the circumstances, which forced 
the hands of the Congress to re-start Civil Disobedience 
after Mahatma Gandhi's return from the Second Round 
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Table Conference. I would content myself by stating that 
at every step the object of the authors of the Pact was 
frustrated by the officials who were in charge of affairs and 
had to give effect to its provisions. Lord Irwin had retired. 
Lord Willingdon had come in and there was undisguised 
resentment in official circles at what was regarded as a sur^ 
render on the part of Lord Irwin. And the moment he was 
away from the scene, a complete change in the Government 
policy came about and preparations were set afoot to take 
the Congress by surprise as soon as the Round Table 
Conference was over. It was known the Government could 
not afford and did not intend to accept the demands of the 
Congress. Events in England also proved favourable to 
this scheme of things. The Labour Government had 
resigned. The National Government with a big Conserva- 
tive majority was formed and the whole policy of Lord 
Irwin and Mr. Wedgwood Benn was reversed. When 
Mahatma Gandhi returned from England he found himself 
faced with a situation which seemed to have been very 
carefully and meticulously prepared. An excuse was found 
in what was wrongly described and advertised as a 
No-Rent Campaign in the United Provinces, but which 
was really nothing more than suspension of payment 
pending negotiations, which had been going on between 
the Government on the one side and the Congress leaders 
on the other, to secure a settlement on an equitable basis 
on the very serious question of remission or suspension 
of rent on pure economic grounds, which had become 
necessary on account of unprecedented economic depres- 
sion. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. Mr. Sherwani and Mr. 
Tandon were arrested just two days before Mahatma 
Gandhis arrival and Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan with some 
of his colleagues was made a prisoner under an old 
Regulation, Bengal had already been selected for special 
treatment and a number of most drastic Ordinances had 
been promulgated. They were followed by equally drastic 
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Ordinances for the United Provinces and the Frontier. On 
his voyage. Mahatma Gandhi had been issuing statements 
offering co-operation but on landing he came to know of 
the removal, by arrests and imprisonment, of value collea- 
gues and the promulgation of the Ordinances in the United 
Provinces and the Frontier; yet he offered, on behalf of 
the Working Committee to intervene and. if possible to 
bring about a settlement and applied to the Viceroy for 
an interview, which w^as unceremoniously rejected except 
under condition that the questions relating to Bengal, the 
U. P. and the Frontier would not be subjects of discussion. 
The interview having been rejected. Mahatma Gandhi had 
no option but to advise the Working Committee to be 
prepared for the revival of Civil Disobedience. But he made 
a last moment attempt and sent a second long telegram 
begging again for an unconditional interview failing which 
he thought it his duty to inform the Viceroy that the 
Working Committee would have to resort to Civil Dis- 
obedience. Reply came to this last moment request in the 
form of warrants of arrest for himself, the Congress Presi- 
dent. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, and other prominent 
Congressmen throughout the country. 


The Congress was taken unawares and the Govern- 
ment expected that they would be able to crash the whole 
movement within a fortnight. Inspite of want of prepa- 
ration, inspite of sudden removal of all the prominent 
Congress workers throughout the country within a few 
days to prison, when they were not able to give instructions 
to their followers as to how to organise the campaign, it 
must be said to the credit of the nation that the lead, 
which had been given by the Working Committee, was 
faithfully and spontaneously followed. Thousands again 
courted imprisonment, lathi charges, firings, heavy fines, 
confiscation of property and beatings on an extensive 
scale. 



The movement was not crushed and went on for 
months and months without a break to the bewilderment 
of officials, who had hoped to crush it in a few days. 
Special sessions of the Congress were held at Delhi and 
at Calcutta amidst arrests and lathi charges and inspite 
of the vigilance of the police, who had concentrated upon 
them preventing. It is unnecessary to go into the details of 
this repression beyond stating that a bare summary of the 
provisions of the various ordinances, most of which were 
later converted into acts by obliging, legislatures, will 
show how drastic they were in character and comprehen- 
sive in scope. The courts were ousted from jurisdiction 
and the executive armed with large powers. The press 
was muzzled. New offences were created and, in some 
cases, collective and vicarious punishments laid down. 
To these must be added numerous laws enacted for Bengal, 
particularly apparently to meet what is discribed as the 
terrorist manace, but resulting not in a few cases in a 
complete suspension of all political activites of a progres- 
sive type, lest their sponsors should incur the wrath and 
the penalty of the all powerful C. I. D. Now, the Congress 
has never concealed its view regarding the terrorist move- 
ment. It has condemned without hesitation and in an 
unequivocal language all terrorist outrages and under the 
great influence of Mahatma Gandhi has done all it could 
to create an atmosphere against the cult of terrorism. But 
at every step, it has felt hampered by the fact that 
impatient enthusiasts, who take to this wrong method 
cannot effectively be approached by public opinion on 
account of the stiffness of the Government attitude and 
its all-pervading blasting suspicion of the motives of even 
those who are its supporters and helpers in this respect. 
Apart from other considerations, the Congress condemns 
terrorism because it hampers the country’s progress and 
tends to create forces which will lead to further disruption 
and trouble and because it is essentially wrong and un- 
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Indian. But these young men cannot be weaned from it 
by the equally indefensible method of unadulterated 
repression. 

The country has been passing through a period of 
deep economic depression, which has been intensifiied by 
the Government policy of managing Indian affairs in the 
interests not of India but of Great Britain. The oast few 
years have seen great distress of the peasantry unable 
to pay the heavy land revenue and rent and suffering 
great privations. They have witnessed curtailment of 
expenditure on nation-building departments, great 
slump in industry, export of more than 200 crores of 
distress gold, dislocation of trade and a tremendous in- 
crease in unemployment the extent of which even in the 
best of normal years the British Government have never 
dared to ascertain owing to its vastness. These years 
have been remarkable for heavy additions to the so-called 
Public Debt of India and the burdens of the already 
overtaxed tax-payer and the poverty-stricken population 
for carrying on an extravagant and top-heavy administra- 
tion and partly for suppressing and crushing the move- 
ment for freedom. 

The Ottawa Pact, which has been condemned with 
one voice by the best-informed opinion in the conntry 
as being detrimental to the best interests of India, and 
particularly of the masses of agriculturists, was ratified. 
Its working has proved that the apprehensions of its critics 
were well-founded. It has successfully tied India to the 
chariot wheels of the British policy of Imperial preference. 

INDIANS ABROAD 

The position of our countrymen abroad gives no 
ground for satisfaction. Their treatment in the colonies 
of the British Empire has been a long-standing cause of 
just grievance and has influenced not a little the change 
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in our outlook and opinion in favour of complete inde- 
pendence. One after another, Indians settled in these 
colonies and protectorates are being deprived of their 
inherent rights to which they are.entitled by virtue of their 
long association, service and contribution to the prosperity 
of these colonies. They have, infact, been instrumental in 
many cases in building up these colonies and many have 
been born in them and have their homes without any other 
in the world. One scheme after another is devised to get 
rid of them after they arc no more needed, and although it 
is some consolation to know' that the scheme of assisted 
repatriation has been given up, it is also to be noted that 
no place is found in the vast British Empire where they 
can live and settle with the same full rights t'^ land and 
citizenship as others have in India. The latest application 
of this policy of squeezing out Indians is reported from 
Zanzibar where inspite of the best relations which Indians 
have maintained for generations with the Sultan and his 
subjects, ordinances have been hurriedly passed, which 
deprive them of the rights of acquiring land. The dis-> 
crimination against Indians becomes flagrant when we 
know that this restriction does not extend to the new 
arrivals from Arabia. There is nothing surprising in all 
this when we know that Indians do not enjoy even 
elementary rights of citizenship in their own country and 
which even the proposed constitutional reforms are not 
going to confer on them. We can only give this assurance 
to our countrymen abroad that as our position at home 
improves their position will automatically improve. In 
this connection it is impossible not to mention with grati- 
tude the great name of Dinbandhu C. F. Andrews, who has 
been frequently going to Africa to render such help as has 
been posi?ible for him to render. 

THE DUAL POLICY 

The Government policy, which was enunciated by 
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Lord Irwin towards the end of 1929 announcing the con- 
vening of the Round Table Conference, has always had a 
double aspect which has been emphasised more than once 
by Lord Willingdon’s Government. It has been claimed 
by the Government that this double policy, on the one 
hand, aims at advancing constitutional reforms and. on 
the other, seeks to suppress what the Government con- 
siders to be subversive and revolutionary movements. 
In pursuance of the first, it is claimed that the Round Table 
Conference has been convened and proposals have been 
framed as a result of consultation with Indians and that 
a Joint Parliamentary Committee is considering them. 
These proposals are known as the White Paper. In pur- 
suance of the second, the Government has thought it 
necessary to suppress the Civil Disobedience movement 
with a heavy hand. To Indians it seems that the second 
policy has not only been much more in evidence and has 
caused untold suffering to numberless people, but is res- 
ponsible for the issuing of ordinances and the enactment 
of laws which have taken away even the ordinary rights 
of citizenship and laid down drastic penalties and sup- 
pressed not only what may be regarded as subversive 
movements, but effectively prevented perfectly constitu- 
tional agitation also. The reform side of the policy has 
succeeded only in feeding credulous people on hopes of 
something which may not come. We have, undoubtedly^ 
had three Round Table Conferences, Committees and Sub- 
Committees ad infinitum and prolonged inquiry by a Joint 
Parliamentary Committee. It has dragged on in some 
form or other its interminable investigations for six or 
seven long years. It is yet to be seen if this long labour 
is going to produce anything acceptable even to the most 
moderate opinion in the country. 

THE WHITE PAPER 

The White Paper has been condemned by almost 
unanimous public opinion in India as highly disappointing 
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and unsatisfactory. And. of course, it does not in any 
way Julfil the requirements of the Congress, which has 
declared for independence meaning and including com- 
plete control over the Army, the finances, the foreign 
relation.5 and the internal administration of the country. 
The White Paper is nothing if it is not a negation of all 
these items and if it does not bar even a gradual progress 
towards any of them. In view of the fact that very serious 
efforts are being made in England to whittle down even 
the White Paper proposals and that even Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, the leader of the Labour Party, is unable to 
concede anything in the nature of even diluted self-deter- 
mination to India it may seem out of place for me to 
devote any time to its detailed criticism. But in as much 
as the White Paper proposals are the result of long and 
expensive consultations and are under-going detailed 
examination by the Joint Parliamentary Committee and 
have been put forward in justification of the Government 
policy of advancing constitutional reforms. I take leave 
to point out that the proposals of the White Paper do not 
take us anywhere near what our moderate countrymen 
aim at viz.. Dominion Status, not to speak of complete 
independence which is the Congress goal. In fact, they 
take the country in some respects in the opposite direction 
and leave it in a position constitutionally worse than that 
now occupied under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. 

I will judge the White Paper proposals in the light of 
four tests, namely (1) how far the proposed new legisla- 
tures will be representative of the nation; (2) how far the 
powers alleged to be transferred to popular control are 
real in the centre and the Provinces; (3) what the Powers 
proposed to be transferred in regard to the finance are. 
and what additional burdens India will have to bear for 
the new constitution, and (4) whether the proposed cons- 
titution contains within itself any elements of growth 
and development. 
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1. COMPOSITION OF THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE 

It is sought to replace the block of officials and non- 
officials nominated by the Government by nominees of 
Indian States, joining the Federation. The nominated offi- 
cials and non-officials of British India cannot be said to be 
amenable to popular opinion but they have certainly a wider 
outlook and are more in contact with public opinion than 
any nominee of a State could be. They also feel a sense 
of responsibility even though it is to the British Govern- 
ment and not to the people of India. Will the State 
nominees have any information about or acquaintance 
with events happening in British India from which the 
States have been in a w ay kept segregated ? The only 
effect of the replacement of the nominated block by States 
nominees will be a tightening of the British control 
coupled with traditions of a more autocratic rule and 
greater disregard of popular wishes than we are accus- 
tomed to in British India and which these nominees will 
bring with themselves. But apart from its beairng the 
character of a nominated block it will also be a larger 
block numerically. Under the Montagu Reforms out of 
145 members of the Assembly 40 or 27.5 per cent, are 
nominated, if we exclude the member for Berar who, for 
practical purposes, is an elected member; under the White 
Paper proposals out of a house of 375 no less than 125 or 
33.3 per cent are nominated by the States — an increase iii 
the nominated element of 6 per cent. When we look at the 
composition of the elected element in the Federal Assembly; 
we find that separate electorates have not only been 
retained but considerably extended and the number of 
those generally expected to side with the British and the 
Governor -General considerably increased. I believe, in 
the place of 41 out of 104 or 39 per cent being returned 
by separate electorates under the existing constitution, we 
shall have 108 out of 250 or 43 per cent returned by 
separate electorate under the White Paper scheme. Thus, 
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there can be hardly any doubt that the White Paper 
Federal Assembly will be a less progressive and more 
autocratically inclined body than the present Assembly. 
It is unnecessary to go into the constitution of the Second 
Chamber which is bound to be less progressive than the 
popular house. In a joint session which is provided for. 
the nominated element will be as much as 235 out of 636 
or 37 per cent, and a motion of no-confidence in connec- 
tion with a subject relating to British India against a 
British Indian minister can never secure a two-thirds 
majority if the State nominees chose to maintain the 
ministry. 

In the provinces the nominated block is done away 
with, but several provinces like Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
and the United Provinces are going to be saddled in its 
place with a Second Chamber and, if the trend of opinion 
as it is developing in England gives any indication, other 
provinces are probably going to follow suit under the 
advice of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. Whatever 
justification there may be for a Second Chamber in the 
Federal Legislature, there is none whatever for it in a 
subordinate legislature like that of the provinces. Besides, 
there is no justification for the extra expenditure involved 
in setting up and maintaining these Second Chambers. Nor 
does the experience of the working of the Montford Reforms 
lend any support in their favour even in the provinces, 
which may be said to be radical or very progressive. 

( IL POWERS CLAIMED TO BE TRANSFERRED 

Now. no constitution can be said to confer self-Govern- 
ment or responsible government or dominion status much 
less complete independence, which reserves to the Governor- 
General and refuse to transfer to ministers under the con- 
trol of a popular legislature, the administration of Defence, 
Foreign Affairs and Ecclesiastical Departments. But leaving 
this alone which White Paper frankly reserves, let us 
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consider the departments it professes to transfer. In regard 
to these also, it is clearly laid down that the Governor- 
General will riot be guided by the advice of ministers, if so 
to be guided would infringe on what are called the Reserve 
Departments, his special responsibilities and, I may add. 
also his discretionary powers. These are couched in such 
general terms that there are hardly any measures which 
the Governor-General could not hold up or prevent, if he 
considered it necessary to do so in his wisdom, which will 
be the final arbiter in the matter. These special responsi- 
bilities are so vague and widespread that they may be said 
to pervade all departments. 

It is not inconceivable that the most innocent action 
taken by a minister not in favour with the Governor- 
General or the Governor — and in this respect the powers 
of both are identical for all practical purposes within their 
respective spheres — could easily be regarded as infringing 
upon his special responsibility in respect of one or other of 
the seven heads into which it is divided. The much 
advertised autonomy of the Provinces really gives more 
autonomy to the Governor than to the people or the 
minister and enables the Governor-General to have his 
orders executed inspite of the ministers even when they 
may happen to deal with a matter falling within the scope 
of the latter if only the Governor or the Governor-Geheral 
decides that it infringes on the special responsibility of the 
one or the other. 

Special responsibilities are laid down under ♦seven 
heads for the Governor-General. They are (I) the preven- 
tion of grave menace to the peace or tranquility of India 
or any part thereof, (II) the safeguarding of the financial 
responsibility and credit of the Federation: (III) the safe- 
guarding of the legitimate interests of minorities; (IV) the 
securing to the members of the Public Services of any 
right provided for them by the constitution Act and the 
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safeguarding of their legitimate rights; (V) the prevention 
of commercial discrimination: (VII) any matter which 
affects the administration of any department under the 
direction and control of the Governor-General, the Governor- 
General being empowered in each case to determine 
whether any special responsibility is involved in any 
given circumstance. The same powers are given mutatls 
mutandis to the Governor in so far as they are applicable 
to provinces. The first practically takes away with one 
hand what it purports to give with the other; law and order, 
though said to be transferred in the provinces, are thus kept 
quite safe within the double lock of special responsibility 
of the Governor-General and the Governor. The elasticity 
of this phrase is quite well known in this country and I am 
using no language of exaggeration if I say that it is mere 
camouflage and a fraud to say that law and order are being 
transferred when the special responsibility in this respect 
is reserved in the wide and all-pervasive terms as is done 
under the White Paper proposal. 

As regards the second, admittedly definition of this res- 
ponsibility is drawn in wide terms and enables the Gover- 
nor-General to step in whenever any proposal of the minis- 
ter regarding budgetting or borrowing is considered by him 
as prejudicing or endangering India’s credit in the money 
market of the world. Past experience has shown that 
financial stability and credit of India are synonymous with 
British profit at the expense of India, and British interests 
have been served so often and so brazenfacedly in the name 
of India s stability and credit that no Indian is likely to be 
deceived by words which connote more than their ordinary 
dictionary meaning. The entire currency and exchange 
policy of the Government is said to be dictated by these 
considerations and we know it to our cost how a stroke of 
the pen or an apparently innocent notification of the 
Government has the effect of transferring crores from the 
hands of Indians to those of the British without the former 
realising it. 



The third will of course, come very handy in turning 
many an awkward corner. Our Muslim brethren and 
others who are in a minority are apt to run away with 
the idea that British Government is reserving special 
responsibility to safeguard their interest. Really speaking, 
if there is anything more calculated than another to keep 
all the communities warring with each other, it is this. 
Besides it is a delusion to think that the safeguards are 
devised to serve any of the Indian minorities. They will 
find in actual working that after all in all matters of 
moment it is not they who are meant but the small 
microscopic minority of those birds of passage, who come 
from thousand of miles and make hay while the sun 
shines and then disappear in the evening of their days to 
enjoy the fruits in their native land again. 

The fourth destroys whatever is yet left of autonomy. 
We shall indeed, be masters in our own house without 
having the power to order our servants about to whom 
we shall be bound to pay their unbearably high salaries, 
guarantee their pensions and leaves and promotion and 
what not. It will be easy enough for these so-called civil 
servants to set at naught not only the policy, decisions and 
orders of their so-called superiors, the ministers, but to 
create deadlocks, which will be set down to the discredit of 
Indians who will be branded as incompetent, and in- 
experienced ministers to whom it was a mistake, it will 
be said, to transfer powers. 

In the name of preventing commercial discrimination 
against the British, it is really ensured that the Indian 
should be discriminated against in the future as he has 
been in the past. It must be the experience of all busi- 
nessmen who have anything to do with the Government 
— and they cannot move an inch without coming across the 
Government in some form or another— how at every step 
they have to face situations which a Britisher here has 
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not to face. <io to the coal fields. They will tell you how 
it is difficult for an Indian colliery owner to get a railway 
siding to his colliery, how it is difficult for him to get 
wagons and how the Indian is every day discriminated 
against in practice. I am not mentioning how it has been 
possible for a few British concerns to get leases of 
practically the whole area with the best seams of coal and 
how Indians have to be content with second and third class 
collieries and even these they get with difficulty. I am not 
forgetting that colliery lands are largely owned by Indians. 
We know how these things are managed, specially when 
the owner happens to be a ward of court. The manipula- 
tion of railway freights offers an easy handle. When I 
was looking after the affairs of the All-India Spinners’ 
Association in my province I calculated some years ago 
that the cost of transport of cotton from Sewan 
(in the district of Saran where cotton is largely 
grown) to Madubani in the district of Darbhanga 
where we produce our best and largest quantity 
of Khadi. both the districts being within the 
same division of Tirhut under a Commissioner, was the 
same as that of transporting cotton from Bombay to 
Japan and bringing back the cloth made of that cotton to 
Bombay. I do not know if there has been a change in 
this respect recently. Similarly. I was told that the cost of 
transporting coal from South Africa to Indian cotton mills 
was the same as that of transporting it from the coalfields 
of Bihar to the same mills. I am mentioning these few 
ilfustrations and they can be multiplied to show how in 
the past the whole policy of the Government of India has 
been regulated with an eye not to the benefit of Indians 
but of foreigners, and if by any chance any minister has 
temerity to try to be just he will at once be held up as dis- 
criminating against the Britisher and the Governor-Gene- 
ral or the Governor will have no difficulty in invoking his 
special responsibility for perpetuating the injustice. 
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As regards the Indian States, we have already had 
illustrations how activities of their subjects in favour of 
constitutional reforms can be throttled and the special res- 
ponsibility of the Governor-General or the Governor in 
this respect will be used for preventing the virus of demo- 
cracy from spreading into these States. 

So much for special responsibilities. The discretionary 
powers of the Governor-General and the Governors are of 
a most drastic kind. Under the existing constitution, the 
Governor has the power of certification and veto, but 
under the proposal embodied in the White Paper, he can 
also send messages to the legislature not to proceed with a 
certain measure of legislation as also to proceed in a cer- 
tain way ; not to pass certain laws as also to pass certain 
others or that a particular measure must be passed by a 
particular date and in the event of the legislature refusing 
or failing to obey his command, it will become a Governor- 
Generals’ or Governor’s Act which will have the force of 
an Act of legislature without having the odium attached to 
the name of "ordinance” and without the fetters of a limit- 
ed duration, which an ordinance has. These proposals 
place India under a virtual dictatorship. Mr. Churchill 
described the position admirably in another context : 

"The Viceroy or Governor-General was armed with all 
the powers of a Hitler or a Mussolini. By a stroke of pen. 
he could scatter the constitution and decree any law to be 
passed for martial law. which was no law ! at all. Of all 
these he was the sole judge. Such a functionary was a 
dictator and he had a very powerful army.” 

All this power is given not only to the Governor-Gene- 
ral but even to Provincial Governors, who are, for the first 
time, to be invested with powers to pass ordinances and 
Governor’s Acts and all other powers within their spheres 
which the Governor-General possesses in respect of the 
country as a whole. 
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The White Paper proposals further take away certain 
powers which are now possessed by the Assembly in how- 
ever attenuated a form they may be. Thus, a discussion 
of the Railway budget used to furnish an opportunity for 
the ventilation of grievance in connection with railway 
administration. Railways could now be discussed and 
voted upon by the Central legistature but the creation of 
the proposed statutary railway authority would have the 
effect of precluding the future Government and legislature 
from making any effective criticism of any matter trans- 
ferred to the statutory authority. That this is not a negli- 
gible matter is apparent from the fact that the Railways 
have some 800 crores invested in them and are very large- 
ly national concerns already and where they are not so 
they are soon passing into the hands of the State. 

III. FINANCE 

(3) When we come to consider the question of finance, 
the illusory nature of the so-called reforms becomes still 
more apparent. It has been calculated that 80 per cent of 
the Central revenue in the Central Government will be 
eaten up by army expenditure, debt, service, guaranteed 
pays, pensions and allowances, which will be outside the 
vote of the Assembly, and the remaining 20 per cent with 
which alone the minister, supposed to be responsible to 
the legislature, could play, would be subject to a vote of 
the upper chamber which could bring it, before a joint 
session of both Chambers for final determination. Further, 
if the Governor-General regards the demand for grants by 
the minister under any head inadequate for the discharge 
of his special responsibility, he may include any additional 
amount which he regards necessary for the discharge of 
such special responsibility, and the legislature will not be 
at liberty to vote on the same. Thus it is apparent that 
the control of the ministry over the public purse is practi- 
cally nil in the centre. 
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Considering the proposals from the point of view of 
the burden they impose on the country it has been said on 
high authority that the introduction of provincial auto- 
nomy will involve an annual expenditure of 6' S to 8 crores 
and that of responsibility in the centre another 2 crores 
every year. In a country which is admittedly the poorest 
in the world, where the cost of administration is top heavy 
and certainly out of all proportion to the income per capita 
of the population under it, any addition to the already 
unbearable burden cannot but be regarded with the great- 
est misgivings, and no responsible person can easily 
reconcile himself to this additional burden as a price for 
reforms so illusory, so retrograde and so calculated to per- 
petuate and tighten the stranglehold on the country. 

IV. FUTURE IN THE AIR 

There is no provision for any automatic growth of 
development in the constitution. Everything does and 
will continue to depend on the sweet will and pleasure of 
the British Parliament. There is no pretence at self-deter- 
mination and even the Federation which is to come after 
fulfilment of so many conditions precedent can come only 
after a second vote of the Houses of Parliament. 

And what is this federation ? It is a kind of federation 
which has no parallel in history. In it the rulers of one 
third of India will be called in to counteract through their 
nominees the progressive elected elements of the remain- 
ing two-thirds. There is absolutely no mutuality in any 
respect, the princes nominees will have equal rights with 
the elected representatives of British India to interfere with 
the administration of British India without British Indian 
representatives having any the least voice in the adminis- 
tration of the States, which will continue their autocratic 
rule without so much as even declaring or guaranteeing 
the elementary, fundamental rights of citizenship^ which 
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are. or rather ought to be, the basis and foundation of any 
allegiance which the people may be required to bear to the 
State. In other words, it will be a kind of federation in 
which unabashed autocracy will sit entrenched in one- 
third of India and peep in every now and then to strangle 
popular will in the remaining two-thirds. But the princes 
themselves will be more helpless than they are now and 
will soon realise the effect of a federation which is con- 
ceived to keep them free from the baneful interference of 
British India people but nonetheless subservient to the 
Viceroy. 

SUSPENSION OF CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE— COUNCIL 
PROGRAMME 

I have thus far discussed the dual policy of Govenment. 
I come now to our own policies and plans. Events have 
somehow so happened that since the breach of the Truce 
in 1932 we have had to steer our course clear of Govern- 
ment policies. The suspension of the Civil Disobedience 
movement was declared not with reference to any declara- 
tion of policy by Government but with reference to the 
peculiar moral and spiritual character of our struggle. 

I will not go into the events that led up to the historic 
Patna decision of may 1934— how Gandhiji successfully 
challenged from jail the Communal Award of the Premier 
which had threatened to vivisect the Hindu community in 
twain, how Gandhiji intensified the movement for the 
abolition of untouchability and his epic fast as part of it, 
and his release, the Poona Conference and how as a result 
of things he had heard and seen during the great Harijan 
tour he came to recommend to the A. I. C. C. suspension 
of the Civil Disobedience and confining it to himsslf. Let 
the country study the course of events in the statements 
Gandhiji has issued from time to time. 
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Some of the factors which must have weighed with 
Gandhiji when he recommended suspension of Civil 
Disobedience as a mass movement could not have escaped 
the notice of even casual observers. Two weakness seem 
to me to have dogged our footsteps. 

Firstly, the Congress workers had been gradually, and 
perhaps unconsciously, led into adoption of methods of 
secrecy, which reduced what would have been an open 
battle of defiance into a battle of wits. It was not realised 
that Satyagraha is essentially a fight on a higher moral 
plane in which suffering is openly courted and cheerfully 
borne and which aims at conquering the opponent by an 
appeal to his moral sense and in which any attempt to 
over-reach him rebounds with fatal effect on the Satya- 
grahi himself. 

Secondly, it must be also admitted that the attack of the 
Government on a vulnerable point succeeded. People were 
not prepared to lose porperty to the extent they were pre- 
pared to lose liberty and even liie, and when heavy fines 
and sequestration of property in lieu of fines and confisca- 
tions started on a wholesale scale, gradually demoralisation 
set in and ultimately broke the back-bone of the movement. 
Attempt was made to continue the struggle by confining it 
to those individuals who had faith in it, and taking it out of 
the methods of secrecy. That partly explains the Poona 
and the Patna decisions. 

It has had to be suspended in the very interests of the 
movement and those of the country. The principal reason 
was our own weakness, and yet I do not feel that there is 
any reason to be down-hearted. Our object is nothing less 
than the liberation of a vast country which is as big as con- 
tinent. with its varied population of many castes and creeds 
and speaking different languages. The response, which the 
country has made from one end to other to the call of the 
Congress, has been splendid and we have reason to be proud 
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of it. Because our object is great and the task difficult and 
tremendous we have to consider our own shortcomings and 
defects of the Working Committee and the All-India 
Congress Committee. Naturally certain resolutions and 
certain announcements which Mahatma Gandhi has made 
have been subjected to very searching criticism. The 
value and importance of these resolutions and the state- 
ments of Mahatmaji consist in the fact that they have 
brought in the forefront of discussion certain fundamental 
considerations. The first statement, which Mahatmaji 
issued from Patna on the 7th April last, simultaneously 
with his correspondence with Dr. Ansari, announced his 
advice to the Congress and Congressmen to suspend Civil 
Disobedience, except with regard to himself, and to those 
who believed in entry into legislatures, to take up the pro- 
gramme of Council-entry. Both these items were consider- 
ed at great length at a meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee at Patna in the following May and were 
endorsed by it. The Council-entry prograrnme naturally led 
to the creation of the Congress Parliamentary Board which 
has been entrusted with the work of organising, guiding 
and controlling propaganda in favour of election of 
Congressmen to the Assembly for the time being. Now, 
to-day we are in the midst of a compaign which has led to 
the formulation of the Congress policy in the legislatures 
in regard to the White Paper and the Government policy of 
ruthless repression on which all parties in it are agreed 
but also, unfortunately, on what has been called the 
Communal decision of the British Government on which 
all are not agreed. It will be recalled that after the 
Second Round Table Conference, the British Government 
announced its decision settling from its point of view the 
questions of communal representation in the legislatures 
under the reform constitution. The decision was given 
because the Indian members of the Round Table Con- 
ference were unable to arrive at an agreed settlement of 
the outstanding differences on the constitutional question 
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amongst the various communities in India. It has created 
the unfortunate position that whilst we are unable to 
agree among ourselves, it is also impossible ^^^.^apcept 
this decision which is anti-national in many respects 
and is calculated to retard the prorgess of the country 
towards a common national outlook. On the other hand, 
it cannot be denied that some of the minorities, 
particularly the Mussalmans, are opposed to rejecting 
it or think in the main it safeguards their interests. 
The Working Committee had, therefore, to decide 
the question on which a large section of Hindus and 
Sikhs are on the one side and practically all Mussal- 
mans, with a few leading exceptions, and perhaps members 
of some other minority communities, are on the other, the 
former favouring the unqualified rejection of the decision 
and the latter equally strongly favouring its acceptance, 
until it was replaced by an agreed settlement. Under the 
circumstances, the working Committee had no other alter- 
native but to point out the unsatisfactory and anti-national 
nature of the decision hoping, at the same time to be able 
in course of time to replace it by an agreed settlement, 
and to that end not to divert the attention of the country 
by creating an agitation in favour of either accepting or 
rejecting it. 

MAHATMAJrS STATEMENT 

But events have marched quickly during the past few 
weeks. Mahatma Gandhi has just made two statements 
of far reaching importance, in which he has recorded his 
reading of the history of the past fifteen years, placed his 
finger unerringly on the secret places of our heart and 
given us a warning for the future. Not even his worst 
critics have challenged his analysis and some have even 
gloated over the situation in an T told you so* spirit It 
will be best for us and for our country if even at the end of 
these fifteen years of our struggle we realise the true 
situation. The first statement was in the nature of a 
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challenge and a feeler, the second is the result of the 
country’s reaction to the first In the first he declared the 
things that he holds dearer than life itself — truth and 
non-violence and khadi, reform and revolution through 
conversion and not compulsion— and said that as 
one section of the country was running away from 
these articles of faith and as the other was giving no 
effect to the allegiance to them which it professed 
from year to year there was nothing for it but for 
him to retire from the Congress. In the second statement 
he declares his conviction that his retirement is inescapa- 
able, but as he retires in order to be of more service to the 
Congress and the country than heretofore, he has also 
suggested a reform in the constitution which alone can 
save the Congress from disruption. 

Now that leaders like Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Dr. 
Ansari and the Khan Brothers have given their hearty 
assent to the correctness of Gandhiji’s decision I do not 
think it is necessary for me to take up your time disscuss- 
ing the pros and cons of the question of his retirement. 1 
should certainly have done so if my own mind ran coun- 
ter to the opinions of these colleagues, but I am in hearty 
agreement with them, though the mind and heart both 
boggle at the thought of his retirement. But I am steadied 
as soon as I remind myself that his decision proceeds out 
of the depth of his devotion to truth and non-violence 
and it must spur us on to further effort towards those 
ideals. 

But though Mahatmaji has made up his mind not to 
seek the vote of the Congress on things that make up the 
warp and woof of his life, I would ask you not to dismiss 
those things without a thought, and would urge yon to 
realise their implications and to give them some place at 
least in your programme and your policies. Though I do not 
claim to have the same living and active faith as Mahatma 
Gandhi in those things that he has thought some of us at 
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least to hold dear, I must declare my creed and my 
conviction about them. 

About the amendment in the creed, I would ask you 
only one question. Haye we really understood by "peace- 
ful and legitimate" anything but “truthful and non-violent'* 
all these years ? Has the world outside understood our 
creed differently ? |^11 the credit that we can take to-day 
and all the discredit that critics and our self-introspect- 
ing hearts pour upon us spring from the fact that we have 
kept that lofty creed as our ideal. The world should 
cease to watch our fight with interest if our creed meant 
anything less than it has meant all these years. What- 
ever the failure of our civil resistance to civilise our 
rulers, there is no gainsaying the fact that there should 
have been much more unashamed brutality than we have 
been the victims of. if there had not been this great creed 
proclaimed by us. 

I next come to the yarn franchise and to the much 
discussed khadi clause. I may say without being guilty 
of national vanity that there is no other Flag in the world 
which expresses in itself purer and loftier ideaks. It rules 
out in one sweep the fourfold curse of modern humanity, 
viz., imperialism, militarism, capitalism and industrialism. 
The spinning wheel and khadi are not only the living 
link between the classes and the masses, they are symbols 
of the country’s determination to resist all forms of 
exploitation by non-violent means. They represent an 
era of purification of politics and private life. Remove the 
khadi clause and you will snap the living link between 
the cities and the villages. 

To my mind Truth, Non-violence and Khadi represent 
a triple force whereby we can achieve the whole of the 
Karachi programme and more. There is a section of our 
countrymen who without having achieved even what we 
pledged ourselves to do at Karachi insist on crying for 
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more. Whilst 1 would have no objection to amplifying 
the Karachi programme and lelucidating it wherever 
there may be any fear of a misunderstanding. I would 
say emphatically that we should do nothing 
that compromises by one iota the creed of non-violence. 
Whatever may be our failures, we have made rapid strides. 
Let us not by our impatience undo t|ie work of the last 
fifteen years. My friends, the sociapsts, are keen on a 
more inspiring ideology and would hasten the elimination 
of all that stands for exploitation. I should like to tell them 
in all humility but with all the force at my command that 
there is no greater ideology than is expressed by the creed 
of truth and non-violence and the determination of the 
country not to eliminate the men that stand for exploita- 
tion but the forces that do so. Our quarrel is with the sin 
and not the sinner which we all are to a greater or less 
degree. Compulsion will react on us with redoubled force ; 
conversion, however slow it may seem, will be the shortest 
cut and will mean a new contribution to history and civili- 
sation. 

Having said this, I would say a word about the reform 
in the constitution that Mahatmaji has suggested in his 
second statement. He recommends that the size of the 
Congress should be considerably curtailed and the repre- 
sentation in the Congress should reflect its hold on 
the country as a whole. It has been suggested that 
to make the Congress an efficient deliberative body, 
the number of delegates should be reduced from 
6,000 to 1,000, and each delegate should be regarded 
not as a representative of a set number of people 
living within a particular area but should be regarded as in 
fact he is a representative of the members on the Congress 
roll and give to those places and provinces proportionally 
larger representation in the Congress, that will have more 
members on their rolls and that have been more active in 
carrying out the Congress programme. Whether they, the 
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members, represent the whole nation or not will depend 
upon the quantity and quality of service they render. The 
Congress influence and hold over the people have never 
depended upon the number on the actual register but they 
depend upon what it stands for and the sacrifice that the 
members have made for achieving the goal. 

In conclusion. I would say that in considering Mahat> 
maji’s statements you should remove from your minds 
any apprehension that you may have that he is going to 
retire from public life or that by not being physically con- 
nected with the Congress his interest will cease or that his 
help will not be available. 1 have no such apprehension. 
I am sure his separation is intended to strengthen and 
help us and not in any way to weaken or hinder us. I feel 
that Mahatma Gandhi outside the Congress which does not 
whole-heartedly accept his programme will be more help- 
full to the country and the Congress than Mahatma Gandhi 
inside the Congress with the drag of a big unbelieving 
majority at his back. I do not. therefore, feel any shock 
over his impending separation. I do not minimise the 
effect of such a decision, if he comes to it, but I wish you to 
have faith in him and I have no doubt that all will be right 
whether he decides to work from within or from outside 
the Congress. 


CONCLUSION 

Let us start with a clean slate on the work in 
front of us. The need of the hour is not for a bigger or 
more inspiring programme, but for the determination 
to achieve what little we may set before ourselves. The 
task is immense. There is today a greater determination 
on the part of the rulers not to part with power, 
as they have succeeded in creating disruption in our 
ranks. The ordinance rule of the past four years indicates 
the extent to which Government can go to suppress 
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the movement for freedom, even though it may be probably 
non-voilent Bengal and N. W. Frontier have been raped 
seemingly beyond repair. It is difficult to breathe free in 
the one and it is impossible to understand the situation 
in the other. There have been deplorable acts of terrorism 
in Bengal, but unmanning the whole youth of vast areas 
is not the way to fight it. The N. W. Frontier Province 
which has had a severe spell of repression which the brave 
Pathans, led by that selfless and patriotic servant, Abdul 
Gaffar Khan, have borne with exemplary restraint is for- 
bidden ground for him and for his brother. There is con- 
structive work enough and to spare to occupy the time and 
energies of those who care for it. The resolution on cent 
per cent Swadeshi that Mahatmaji has embodied in his 
second statement is a vital one. If the infatuation with 
high-sounding slogans has not blinded our reasons we 
should see that khadi with cent per cent Swadeshi is 
enough to take us to our goal of complete independence 
which, in Mahatmaji’s language. “ is an impossible dream 
without the higher classes merging themselves in those 
millions who are miscalled lower classes.” 

There is lastly the Council programme. The All-India 
Congress Committee has decided to contest elections to the 
Legislative Assembly so that the country might pronounce 
its verdict on the White Paper and the repressive policy of 
the Government 1 hope that the electors will show by 
unmistakeable action that the Congress possesses their 
full confidence. Let us not, however, be led away by the 
idea that Swaraj can be achieved by anything we 
could do in the legislatures. We have to remember that 
the price for freedom must be paid before we can get it 
and while we have every reason to be proud of what has 
been done and what the country has suffered it is. after 
all, yet inadequate for the great object we have in view. 
The task we have taken upon ourselves is great and 
glorious. It requires inexhaustible patience, unflinching 
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determination and unending sacrifice. Time and world 
forces are helping us and. above all, God is with us in this 
great epic struggle of an unarmed people, fighting with 
the weapons of Satyagraha, of Truth and Non-Violence, a 
most powerful Government armed cap-a-pie and epuipped 
with the latest engines of destruction devised by science 
and human ingenuity. For us there is no turning back. 
The goal is clear. It is nothing short of Independence. 

Independence is the natural outcome of all that the 
freedom movement in India has stood for. It cannot 
mean isolation, particularly when we remember that it 
has to be achieved by non-violence. It means the end of 
exploitation of one country by another and of one part of 
the population of the same country by another part. It 
contemplates a free and friendly association with other 
nations for the mutual benefit of all. It forbodes evil to 
none, not even to those exploiting us except in so far as 
they rely upon exploitation rather than good-will. The 
sanction behind this Independence movement is non- 
violence which in its positive and dynamic aspect is good 
will of and for all. We already see signs of how it has 
begun appealing to a certain extent to world opinion. 
This appeal has to become irresistible. It can do so 
according as the element of distrust and suspicion, which 
has its birth in fear, is eliminated and replaced by a sense 
of security born of confidence in the good-will of India. 
India having no designs on others, will not then need a 
large army either for its protection against foreigners or 
for internal peace which will stand guaranteed by the 
good-will of her inhabitants. Having no designs 
on others, she will be able to claim immunity 
from the evil designs of others and her safety will be 
buttressed and protected by the good-will of the world at 
large. Conceived in this light, our Independence ought not 
to frighten even the British unless they aim at perpetuating 
the present unnatural conditions. 
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The method too is crystal clear. It is active dynamic 
non-violent mass action. We may fail once; we may fail 
twice; but we are bound to succeed some day. Many have 
already lost their lives and all. Many more have sacrificed 
themselves in their struggle for freedom. Let us not be 
deterred by difficulties which confront us nor diverted from 
our straight course by fear or favour. Our weapons are 
unique and the world is watching the progress of our 
great experiment with interest and high expectation. Let 
us be true to our creed and firm in our determination. 
Satyagraha in its active application may meet with tempo- 
rary setbacks but it knows no defeat. It is itself a great 
victory, for as James Lowell put it. 

''Truth for ever on the scaffold, 

Wrong for ever on the throne, 

Yet that scaffold sways the future 
And behind the dim uiiknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow , 

Keeping watch above His own!* 

BANDE 3IATARAM. 

Amidst rapturous applause Rajen Babu concluded his 
speech. A delegate then drew the attention of the 
President to the Ajmer Satyagrahis, who had been lying in 
the open near the Subjects’ Committee pandal for the 

previous two days. 

0 

The President said he had already suggested to the 
Satyagrahis to approach the Working Committee for the 
redress of their grievances. 

The President then requested the House to revere the 
memory of those departed Congressmen, both leaders and 
workers, who had died in the service of the mother-land. 
The House stood up in silence for two minutes to do 
honour to the dead. 
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RESOLUTION:— 

Endorsement Resolution: — 

Dr. M. A. Ansari then moved the following resolution: 

“This Congress endorses the resolutions passed by 
the Working Committee and the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee at their meetings held in May 1934 and thereafter* 
especially the resolutions regarding the Parliamentary 
Board and its policy and programme, the constructive 
programme, the status of Indian settlers overseas, condo- 
lence resolution and the resolution on Swadeshi”. 

Dr. M. A. Ansari in commending the resolution to 
the acceptance of the Congress said in Hindustani. 

mm ^ 

^ ?nq7 f , I, 

Wf>T ^ “TOU I 
^ if 5^^ ^ 

^ m % ^ ^ ^ 

5i5r% mm 

qF ^ w «n I 

«ff, 

mm ^ I ?R ^ *i|| 

^ m % W t ^ crq; Constituent 

Assembly m^) prm m m 55 ^ 

I^qj ^ ^ I siqgq; ijf d 

pft qn^nqft Irf f%qT siw i qfi qf 

% qRT '3«raq;qf 
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TO 

I TOft ^1 ^ 

sn^^ralii %n?^ I, 

^ 3^ I ^ W5I ^ I ^ ^ TO 

TO 3?3 1 1 qf sn3 3^ I, tr ^ ^ 

^ mmn I TO 55 ^ 'blPytal^r 

TO^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ I 

?ik 55^ ^ gror ^ ¥j^ 1 

W^ I ^ 3^ 

f^l RH3T I f% 

?3W ^ 3|1 

^ 31^ sp^% 55 ^ # g^fTO 

^ mm 1 1 

qf TOqiqqr i ^ ^ 

piTO ^ ^^pff * 1 ^, 3?^ 

fTO55q% qro^ m ^ I pq^ 

%?rqT3 q5^^% %5nq; ^ 33 ^ 

?r^ ^ 1 TOT ^ qff Ottawa Pact. 9tlTO 

^ ^ ^ d ^R>T % ^ gro^ 

qff ^ ^ I m TOT qsi I f% 

gro^f ^ q^ ^ I TO TO ^ 
^5Ttpqi5^q|^ ^tqTOq?: ^ TO ^ 

^ifl’^^lTOq^ I 5it w^ qrrirT^ 

toO 1 1 

^ qqq qW # A^ w^ TO 

g«n TOqqT% fiig^ TOT w I 
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^ ^tai*J ^«R[T I, 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ *i| I I m 

qf I f% ^ qinqi, fqr^ qit 

qf^* qjR ^ 1^ %qri^‘ *5151 ^ ^ 

q^, ^ White Paper ^ f.iqgt# 

g5^jf^ q 5 r% k% ^ ?;t^ 5rt 

^ 1 3^ ^ f>^ ^ ^ ?qi^ qi^l 

qf Constituent Assembly, (fqqi^ ^n^l5R) ^ 
pTHT ^ 3g% ^ qro %w wm ^ 

m , g^tqqiq f^ TF^ft 55q;q^ 

?fN5 ^ I Constituent Assembly ^ 

f^RiMiNf %% ^ ?iqM ^ 

gqn?iT I I p?RRtf w fmft qfMt ??RT 
^ pnn '^q I p#i^ 1 1*? ^ 

^q# # q^r 33 t qfr ^ 1 

qftq I f% qm ^ m q^%i 

^?^)q^^Rqqf?Fr ^FiT m '^q^t 5Rf fqiqn qs^^rr 

t ^ Constructive Programme ^RFqqs qJT^q^ 

sRrqrrarl ?Tkf^ g^sjFnqpi q^^ 
qFRft qF ^ I i ^ qfe ^R^qq q»m^ 
qif^qr ^'l^nqftqqq %qiwT 

^ ^ ^qRq q^ qt’qiqr ^ s^qs# 

d I ^frar ^ gq^qr 
#ife?r qqqr ^ ^ ^q^ %r ft I 
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3^ 8;5T Civil 

Resistanccr Rlf^^ 

I ( f *T ^ f% ) 

^ I^STF^ ^ ^ t, 3^1% 

3n#i 1 1 ?TN# ^^\w^ I ^ %?5ft5n^ 

»Tffe RffRfiM*??' %»TT i 

3^ srptn, 3#^ 

I I t4 I f% Pf 
3Tpft ?mTf f5R I pT% ^ I 

^ ?TT%^ smS ^ Ti?n 1 1 ^ 3t #1^ 

dnr ^ PT ^ mn d i % ^ 

^ I flWT^ fW 5lff 1 1 5^ 

#^f ^ ^ ??RTft ^T 1 1 qf|% w ^f^^ % 

^ ?ft. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 1 1 ^ ?i5r ^ 1 1 

Rtw ^ ^ 331^ ??a't I, 

5^ I % ^ q^r 1 

qM ^TTW ml ^ ?Wt^f ^ I 

TO% qjp % ^ psc ^ ^ qt5i5rqT% 

qn^3^ ^ ft qt^ ^ 

«iq3[ wft PT #1^#; ^ ^W’fp ^ p? 

^PT5*T^PTO^t I 

sri^ 3?!% ^ fl^ w. ^ 3^ m 3|*n, pff% 
3^ ft q5f f% pn pn pW 5% 
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^ I, 5fl^ 

ter? PK q>t I 

qi^fWtq^ ^ ^ Ji| I, qi ^'\ q^5T *iqT I 

^fijH qi^^d reactionary |, If ^ 

q;|nT h ^ ^*T qT^»Td reactionary 
I m «?f reactionary ft | WK ^i^RT4t 
reactionary It f% 

51^ 1 1 q1f^ ^ qti^ 

'lt%^ I, 'ttf^ reactionary I I 

’MH Ni ^ 5fTfT (Constituent Assembly) 

q? g^?i?#ft ^ ^ 

?Tq> wm ^ ^ 1 1 i?ift m ^ 

I % qf qqqn ^ I % I't fq ^ w\^ 

% q;^ ^ 1 1 5iq Ir qr qt qf# 

(Constituent Assembly) % ^?Tq% 

qf ^ qf fqi flqr 3q^ ^ qjiqqi^ft d *it 
^ q^ sf^q:^ qf ^iqjft I qf qif^ h wk 
(Constituent Assembly) > ^qi^iqqiT qq^n % 

qj^^qr ^ Ifqq fqift qlq^ fqqof 

qff (Constituent Assembly) qq 

%qqn it s^q^ ^qqn ftqr i 

#ift ^ ?TTq% qiq^ qf qnqFft ^q% gq ^r fey 

q^qq»q€t^ q? •%qqn fw I f% qf Class-war ^ 

gqqT%f ^'t gqi? fqr Utik qqi I 
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^ srPTi 

t, Fundamental Rights % ^ 

SRcTFT qW ^ ^ Socialism «T^4t pjft ^ ^ 

m ^ I ^ 

Socialism ^ Jlft I ^ 'mi 

^ «n ^ ?nq% 1 1 If 55 ^ 

WT % ^ ^ ift cf 

HmRT^^ practical ^mf> I 5fm ^ 

^ I f% l?I Socialists I, R^I^ra 351% ^ ^ 

^Tq%t Socialists 1 1 mm ^ I 

t % ?Rft Socialists imqqT^I l 

=q%jr qi I ^ RR^tqr^ ^ qi% mm 
RT^qT% % qf miRH I f%i% f^i m^r i 
3?rar%!F 5% mmti I h q smr ^ h 

in 51'^ ^ nwRmr %t %q5^ 5n% nft 

%R I f% m n'#! mraiNR nrnto ^ i 

fn% mm niqTn5ft^|f%^3i^%t| ^ft 

n# i m mi^qn %i5n Constituent 

Assembly % ft ft mm | I q^ Rf 

nqifT nff qmiq^ 1% fH i XPi^ mi^ «ft ^- 

qp^q^ I qrkl^fnqift 

m 'it% nff I ^ m ten 

nmnSI^I ( Communal Pact ) %t niR^ I n ^ 

ft 
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?ri^ ?iqjft % w^% 

Assembly ^ ^IH •Tft ^ ^1^^ I fH ^ ^ *?TfJ 

w{ I 5% I h ^ 

^ 1^ q|^ »T^ ^ ^ % 

« 

^ w ^ I 

Mr. K. F. Nariman in seconding the resolution said: — 

Friends, there are many amongst Congressmen who 
are saying that the policy of the Congress Parliamentary 
Board is harmful to the country's cause. Those who have 
read history know that there have always been two wings 
fighting for the country’s freedom, one inside the legislatures 
and the other outside. I fully believe that nothing can be 
achieved within the council chambers, if there is nothing 
being done outside. As long as India has not won her 
freedom, there is no other programme before the country 
than the one which the Congress has put forth. The 
Congress Parliamentary Board is preparing the ground in 
that direction. They are preparing the mentality of the 
people to fight, so that when the fight commences after five 
or ten years, people can fight with greater strength 
and grit. 

Now coming to the question of Communal Award, 
I say I am neither a Hindu nor a Muslim but a Nationalist 
I consider both Hindus and Muslims my elder brothers and 
it is for them to listen to a few words from their 
younger brother regarding the question of Com- 
munal Award. They must know that the Award is a 
fraud and a piece of British diplomacy, which is meant to 
create division amongst Indians. The Congress by a 
counter-diplomacy has replied back to the Britisher that 
it neither accepts nor rejects it It is agreed that both the 
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Congress and Pandit Malaviya do not want the Commu- 
nal Award, but the Congress says, due to the present 
conditions in the country, that it will neither accept nor 
reject the Award, I appeal to Pandit Malaviya and Mr. 
Ancy that whatever the decision of the House on the 
question they should follow the verdict of the majority. 
It must not be forgotten that the Congress is greater than 
Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Malaviya, and they should 
accept the verdict of the majority. 

At this stage a delegate wanted to question the speaker 
but Mr. Nariman said that he would certainly reply to 
his questions, if allowed by the President. 

Mr. Nariman continued and referred to the Consti- 
tuent Assembly question also. 

At this stage Mr. Purshottam Tricumdas (Socialist) 
moved the adjournment of the House to condemn the 
action of the Police Commissioner who had imposed a ban 
on the workers’ procession. Mr. Purshottam said he had 
just heard that there had been a lathi charge on the 
unarmed workers. It was but meet that the Congress 
should express its sympathy with the wounded workers 
by adjourning for five minutes. 

The President said that the House was not in full pos- 
session of the facts relating to the incident. 

As for the ban, the President said that certain Labour 
leaders had approached him with a request that they 
wished to hold a peaceful demonstration in the Abdul 
Gaffar Nagar. The President had fixed the day and 
time for the purpose. 

Some days ago the Commissioner of Police had written 
to the Reception Committee Secretary asking if the 
procession announced for Friday evening would be allow- 
ed in the Nagar. The Secretary, in reply, communicated 
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the understanding that had been reached between the 
President and the Labour leaders for a demonstration on 
Sunday and added that so far as the Congress authorities 
were concerned, they had no information about the Friday 
demonstration except what they had j^athered from news- 
papers. 

The President said it was possible that after receiving 
the letter the Commissioner might have imposed the ban. 
Anyway, the situation did not call for an adjournment of 
the House. He. therefore, ruled the motion out of order. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya who was vociferously 
cheered when he mounted the rostrum, moved his 
amendment which are as follows: — 

At the end of the Endorsement Resolution add the 
following: — 

"Subject to the modifications noted below in Resolu - 
tion 9 «= of the Working Committee passed on 18th June 
at Bombay” 

(i) In the preamble omit all the words after "the 
Communal Award” and substitute the follow! ng:- 
“and the Working Committee having declared 


* \V. C, Utssolutioii 0 H(I()pM‘il at JJoinhay on .1 uiii- l i ys runs 

as under : — 

White Paper and Communal Award: 

The ("on^res-s Parlianjeiitary lioanJ having asked the Workinjr 
CJommittoe to eniiiiciale the (^oiijrress Policy on the AYhite Paper 
proposals and the Communal Award, llie Working;: Committee d<;c]are.s 
the C(ni^^ross P<»licy on these matters as follows; 

The White Paper in no w^ay expresses the will of the people of India, 
has been more or less condemned by almost all the Indian polil i<*al 
parties and falls far sliort of the Con/:irress ffoal if it <loes not retard the 
progress tow^ards it. The only satisfactory alternative to the White 
Paper is a const it ution drawn up by a Constituent Assembly elected 
on the basis of adult suffrage or as near it as j)o.ssible, with the power, 
if necessary, to the important minorities to have their representatives 
elected exclusively by the electors belonging to such minorities. 

The White Paper lapsing, the Communal Award must lapse 
automatically. Among oilier things it will he the duty of the 
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the Congress policy by its resolution 9 of 18th 
June last, the Congress defines its policy on 
these matters as follows: — ” 

(ii) In para 1,. change the comma into full stop after 

the words "as near it as possible” and omit all 
the words after the word “possible" to the end 
of the para. 

(iii) Omit paras 2 and 3. 

(iv) Substitute the following for paragraph 4 : — “ As 

regards the communal questions. " 

(v) At the end of the para 6 add the following : “ The 

Congress therefore rejects the Award. " 

(vi) Substitute "best" for “only" in the first line of 

para 7. 

(vii) Omit the words " essentially domestic " from 

line 4 of para 7. " 

Const it uont Assembly to dotermino the method of representation of 
important minorities and make provision for otherwise safeguarding 
their interests. 

Since, liowcver, the ditferenl communities in the country are sharply 
divided on the (juestion of the Communal Award, it is necessary to 
define the Corigrc'ss atl itude on it. Tlie Congress claims to represent 
€»qunlly Jill the communities composing the Indian nation and therefore, 
in view of the division of opinion, can neither accept nor reject the 
Communal Award Jis long as the division of opinion lasts. 

At the same time it is necessary to redeclare the policy of the 
Congress on the Com mu mil question: 

No solution that is not jiurely national can be propounded by the 
Congress. Hut the Congress is pledged to accept any solution falling 
short of I he national, which is agreed to by the parties concerned, and, 
conversely, to reject any solution which is not agreed to by any of the 
said parties. 

Judged by the national standard the Communal Award is wholly 
unsatisfactory, besides being open to serious objections on other 
grounds. 

It is, however, obvious that the only w^ay to prevent untoward 
consequences of the Communal Aw^ard is to explore ways and means 
of arriving at an agreed solution and not by any appeal on this, 
essentially domestic question to the British Government or any othet 
outside authority. 






JAWAHAR GATE 

The main entrance of Abdul Gaffar Na^ar. 
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'im ^^i'?: ^fT H 

m 1^ wm^^ 

»n?^ ^ ^ 1 1 ^ 

mn^ ^ 'n^T tor I ^ 3 ^!% ^ ?TiT 1 ^ I 

sfTt?to White Paper ^ I sn^ ftjjtT, 

^ tor ^ jR?rT^ qi^i tor w I # m 
tor I 3^ # ^51 1 ') 

tor I, %to strRit % sr^T ^ 

f» 5iff ^ I 3^ 1^ %% ft to 1 1 
5itoi Mq^i 'ji^rw to, ?nq^ ^ snsrll; 

^ ^ jnw 13^: 

?rmi, to ^ ^ ^ ^ 

w I ik m to tow I 

h White Paper % 5Tto ^<4^ ^ ^ STTW 

to ^ ?Ri^ I % 55113 4 qT ^ 
^ ^ 5rt, in#r tow ^ft ^ ft snto i ^ 
ft 3ft, 35 ft 31?; 313 1 1 

tt ^ ft 3»5 5[5r |f^ 35 3313 I ^ 5f[^ 

43?: %3r3 3rTft3ff?i3 ftftoiw i ^nq 5^155 
43T ft ftoT?% I, %to 5nft3ftl4q% 33341 

^1 ft I, 35 33T313 |f %353 3%313f |l 

^ 3 3% ?5 33% I I rto 3;4ft3to 35 3^3M 3513 

I f4 5fl53 4q^ % 3m ^ 3lft3to3 3>7 sr?3 ^ 51 

^3ito I %%50 ^iti; ft 31?; 31?; w t 14 
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Communal Award ^ ^ 

n^ ft f% ^ ^ snf^ ft5Tf.5r 

^ ^ v[Wi\^ It \ 

Tm^ m 'n?; ^ ^JiT I % ^ ^ 

qf JR5T I % w 5OT 
^ I sfRftqfqjjq m d*n i 
^qqq; qq qifqql "Irr q qi>’ ^ 

qq^ qMIqd qqqqj^qf qs^^ 

K o q^%f^ qt ^ Cf I ^ qf I ^ ^ 
q^^?qif^^q^ qCfd I 3q% 

pif^ m qq^qii^ sfi^j^qr q:? qq^ft I 

snq'^^Jqqr q|f I fs: qrw ^ d 

I % qTT?R>t qq snf^ fimif ?»t %qqq q^ 
qrqq^ lTRTq q^ ^ qf q^ m 

snqr ^ qT^^% m^^ 

sfiq^ qn^H^ ^ ^nq, =|?^t ?fit 3q% 

qi^ qf q^ qqr m fq% fs?sf\ qqq^ q dqr i 

W tqqqq qwra^qtqqrwTqil^qt qtq; qf qq 
qqm I siRftqMq^ qj^^q'tqq^ qqr qqi% 
I, ^ qf srqq ^^T?qqi I ^ ^ q%if qq1 qfT snq I 
^ ’qqrqq qqqrqq; qq^q^ qiirl 
?qqf tq^ wn, bps i?qq qs^ 1 1 qpqr qnt 
q^qiqqr ^ ^ q^q 5i5^ ^ 

5nq»ft q^ qfiqqT#, qqkq?qjR4t 
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^ I, 

^ I % 31^ ?T3#^ d srwfi ^ ^5|5nr 

I ^i^r JTt^r^ 5T^1^ ^ 

^ f^rrar m oiki f^, ^ ^ 

5|T?j-^ ^ ^ ^it5f 1^1^ ll^ 

I, 3lf ^ % 3R»r 

fw^ ^Rnf ^ ^ ^ 1 1 ^ 

^ !i«RrT I qr ?if <!H ^R5m I h w 

^ ??!n d ^ ^ ^*5T flRjfi^r 

d ^ JTd, ^ ^ ^ ¥n ^lf 

f^raf^r iRRT I ^ ?FR pfFRfr »ftm f.f? 

5R^ qf|% qi ^ ^ gftii ^ I 
f% ’W, S:, ^^Ct^ ^ ^ 

^T w"! ^ I, ?m 
I % ^R <ill^^Pl4^ ITT I, ^ 

^ I ^T tf ’p mm I % ^ A 
W ^ W Communal Award, 

3n?ft^I^l#r m ^ SIRIRRI ^ 3^ RR^ 
m wiR ^ 5IT ^1 % ^ rn^rn m^ 

^ ^ «r; 

|Rpn, ^rra^ 

^ fR «^^f^«iWqt^5n^lf*lfai^!TRTW 

^ 1^ % 3!i^ jn^nRR ^ 

WTW ^ *117 f*R ^ *n tW» 3^ F^RTfi »Iw5«if 
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^ m ^ 5tra% \ 

^ it %m ^ fkm I % fl?f , 
iw, mT^, n ^ 3Rf %wwi% I 

mki fnife I, ^ ?*^ ^ 

^T it I, n!^. ^ SRPn % 3^1^ 

tfn^ ^ «n, i^niTO^ «i.^t 

^ «n mM hitit to JTff 5ft, 

^f%3|JiWT55^ *15 q^ 

5^37 1 ft; 5^ ^q*T^ ^ 3 d I ^ q;53T I ft; 

ft^;s^ 5 !HT^ %?! 5 n ^rqft i tf ^ 

^53T f ft; q5 ^ ft5r*pr4t mil \m\ 

1 1 ^ tf qf5 *TOT t ^ ^ ^ ^ 

I (i^^Rqft 'sqft) 5^ I ft; 

!n?ft ?n? 5 ft ftq; 7 3 ^ ^*15 ^^roft; 
^ 375 % *ft # JTCf 5t ^5T m, ^ 

^ «ft q;5T «n ft; qf ftsft ^ 

?iw ft*i*f \ ^ 3TO fM^ d*n pf 

3% 3 RT 3 ^ I g^ ^ qf mn ^ ft; Mt, ^3 15 3 
ft^ 1 531^ ftr*?[ TOft ?h 3TT «n 

ft; 53 ^ ^35rr 3ff ^ 1 531^ W 5^ communal 
Spirit 53 I^TOItT 3T 333333^5 5T 1 1 

3ft 5nt3t 33Tft3r I ft; ft3 375^ 33^^^ f3ft 
5351313 315#^ 333331 ft; 35 3I5II3T g3 T3 ^<n% 
TO 3331 3R I 
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4*n5T^f ^fT 3nJ^5R 35T, m ?n^- 

wm p>wgn ? ^ ^ 1^ ^ fF 

HR^ ^ft ?Tk 4 *tm# Ifta Im ^ ^ i 

mzk m si^ 

STH 5m^ ?Jk f^ ^ ^ ^»tm 

%zmw 5*T % ^ 

R^ji^tt^ I, I# 4t sn^ ^ 

^ ^ ?nft i»i ^ iSRT I % 

% I 3i^ =5|f ^IR% 

511^ ^rmr ^ ^ 3 jt#t- 

^ ^ 5RRS[ ^ 3fTi^, 

3fT^5t, sfri^- 

^ m 5R 3n?n^4w ^ 

^ Wm ^ 31^% ^ ^ ’?;5T iR ^ 

% ??f f% srr^if^wl# 

T^l, f^sprfq^dftjJT# ^ I ^ !T ^ 

^ 1, 1^ ^ tr4to mffi #ft f% ^ ?i^ # 

R3^l ^ I f% ^ ^ |i 

m^ ^ I f% m «nq ^ 

Irf I, ”^ri%3 3n#iM^ ti 1 1 

551?3-^^ h ?T^ 

^ ^ Vi I w 

^ ^T dFT ^ q? Vi «n^ 

I? ¥n R^r ^ f5H%fe^ %^»m 
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^ ft <it#*ft i*( ^ JTcf^t I 

m m wm I 

^ ^ ^ w 

«Rmn 5n?rT 1 1% i^r^wH ^ I, ^ qf ^ 
I ?rt ?fr% % qtpr I i *wt I ^ ^ 

I JT 1 1 ^ qf prr 

^ ^ 1 ?PR qf q5?^ ^ qf ^ 
#5jr ft qff ^ ^ «n I ^ q't ^ qra qi1 

qirft ^qrif^ ^ ^ Nationalism, f^qTrf 

d I ^ qrqnqr qf ^ft m qi^ I % ^iftq ^4q% 

qrif^ ^ I 1 
q;^ I ^ snftq^iiq ^ ^RF^qsRq; I 
qw qf sRqiq qnq qnqi% ^ 1 1 

qqr qnq qwq^ I h «nq^ mm- 
^ qnq qi%»qqftif qi^ q»^T I 
d 3n^, ^ «iq^te qnq% qiq qq^ ft ^ qqftw 

qq ^ qqqqj m\ (Constituent Assembly) 

qi^ nq^ft qqqqi qq^inr^ qsft^ftqff q^q'^i 
q^^qqft^f |q 5iq?nq% qrq ft qft ^ ftq;^ 
^ in qror% 3»nq^ ^ 5fT?5-%Rqq ftfnq ^ H 
fq q^.qwiqt q^ H^nft qnq qraiqMqiqq*i qqt qft 
qiqqf I ^nq qw tq?^ ^iq^-qq^ qqq f qqrit tqq?T 
nftqMq^ qqf qff qq% ? qq^ t, ^r%r 

3^ #1^ ^ 1 1 
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^ ^ I I 

3H Miuority-Pact 

^ sn ^ »ft ^ ^ ^ 

pr RWI qf^ qf ^ 1^ % 

qqt ^ qR% I ? ^ q(^ ^ ^ I 

^ qrt^ qRqr dqr i ^r ?c;t;v. ^ «nq ^ 
3Fq ^ I, Rq5Rn^ oTfll 5R I, 
iqrqqn qfttKRft qq^^qj^ qft snfr ^ 1 1 qfri 
qq^^qj^ w qft!RT sw qiqf^T qq qf qff 
qqrr, iqqmRf^ ^ q^ qiqr qr, qq m qq^^q^^ 

Sqqqqqif# gqqqr qi % gq qqqr (Separate 
Electorate) qfqt I qq qf q^ 'flioi ^ f% 

qifq 1 1 qpqq^ qqcq f® qqqqiwq ri*^q R ^ 
qR feqr qr, ^ f^qqi qr % ^ 

f^qjRT ^ qr^ i qit qqq ^i I, qfi q^% 
qqiq q^ qq^qqf ^ qif^ I qqffqr R 
iqiq qqqq ^ i 43nq^f qq^qq^ XR qS^ sqqr- 
qi^f^ VR ^ fq^ 1 1 qt 

Separate Electdtoates ?qqT qqi ftqi % V,^ 

'ipq^ ^tm ^ t fl^ qq? 

Rqqq qnqq »Niq^r^R 

sqqRRifqq Rqqq dqr, qf Rqqq q> q^ ^ i 
^!=f ?qT^ I qff fFR qrfil qRfr 
qwq# qqqq ^ i 

qqiqnf ^Iq^^illV l ?qiqT fsp %T I qt 3*!^ 
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# I, i ?? 

sn^ ^ ^ t 

WM ?rt ^ ^ 1 1 ^ ^ i 

3n%^ ^ f;^?Rf>% ^T I ? f# 

«Rnft ^ ^ t ^ ^ 

wm, m ?Tf %?T«fPift ^ ^ I 

#5ift ^ ^ 

Wf ^ ^ ^ ^ f »? I S^ToHIR 

q»f% t % ^ 5?T^-^q# support Jiff %T m 

smpn q;#ift iilf ^ I f% q>MF ^ ;# 
ill I % srt ^ ^ I 

^ 3fFT I S^^TflwR qft TW ^ifi^ ^ I % 

^ m 3n?r, Award # 

li 5 tt| 5% «rTip I tf 
^ t, ^ ^ I ^ ?n^ 

^ ^ q%r?i 

qr m i tf ^ 

'R ^ ?rpT ;t qf 5% 

fi%, ?RT%^ d *iqT? q?fftjf^i5^ q^qj^ 
^qrft!fff|%if^^%qT| im 
q!^f%qR qKq% ^ ffitqmr i 

if ^ iq dq5^ ^ STRK, 5iq f % q^ 

I, ^ qM |ft I q^ fft qm ^ I 

^ qff»T mff^ f% if ^ >! iqq ^M^qqri 
^ 1^ «iq^ m ^qq iqj 



I jjPRT «rlt it I, 

sfiT^ 3rmT m d 5n4 ^ 

%^?5n ^ =^1^ % f*? ^n«r ^ 

m 3»ift? I f% ^ q^ TO 

q|q srr^ qq^> ?Fmd ^ »rt^ 
ft! 51^ '^rsni f% 5 ^ Naturalist 

demands f5^, snr % flt^RTf ^ ^ 

^ ^ ff 3^ ?rf^ ^‘»r I m fqro ?nq^nt 

^ i 

*iOTi^ ^pftorfi^ fifi ^ f f f%[# 
^ f!> ^ ^ ^ f»iT^ ^ l> 

^ ^ I TOtfisftqn q%^ ^TTOi tHT m 

3331 f! fTf ^ f i{ f> I f^3 ?T f ^ T f ^ =T |f>^T I 

5R SH^Wq, ^ 'm»f! qit f^TO ^ I 
3 ! TO TOT d I, 5f 3 ! f?ift «(! qT 

3**!!^ q^t * %q qjiTO qq; «Rt m 

TOnq dqr ^ ?nw> ^ ^ 

qR Hfqqiqq w>3T I, sn ?q TOw twf % Tf^ 
RifT^ q|[35itliqHf^ qqjfRqsr teqR ^ 
d !% fq ^R7 1 1 ^ qit qqqrt!^ 

q>f! qr ^ TO |q qq^ tot %q3n ^ ^ 
3t 31 ^^iirq% ^ 1 s^^ri^lRTqT 1 
mm, qrqqcR fq ^TOro qq^ 

f^q? I «nq% m % 3r??!q qiqNtq^ 3?f 
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^ *rTr I ^ ^ 

^ 1 1 »RTt 1% <11^ 

TRI% ?RP5Rr^ ^ i 

^ q^Fj ^ k^k^h ^!#Rr d 
m i 

Bapuji Aney (Berar) seconded the amendment. 

The Congress rose for the day and adjourned the 
sitting till 6. p. m. on Saturday, the 27th October 1934. 


SECOND DAY 

October, 27th, 1934 

The Congress reassembled on Saturday, the 27th 
October, 1934, at 6 p.m,. 

The proceedings commenced with the singing of 
Vande-Mataram and other National songs by young ladies. 

The President announced at the outset that nearly 26 
delegates had expressed their intention of speaking for 
and against the amendments. As the time at their disposal 
Was short, he could not possibly allow all of them. He 
Would, therefore, pick and choose in such a way that no 
scho(tl of thought would remain unrepresented among the 
speakers. Mr. Narendra Deva (UP.) moved the Socialist 
amendment which ran as follows 

(i) Delete the words: "The resolutions regarding 
the Parliamentary Board and its policy and 
programme.’* 

(ii) Add at the end of the resolution the words: 
“except the resolutions of the Working Com- 
mittee passed at Bombay and Benares regarding 
class struggle and confiscation of property.*’ 

In doing so he said : 
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m 5R?n^ ^ <% (creed) ^ <3^<0^ 

^ ?Tf ^5TR w;^ ^ 

' «j?WNRn » TOT I, 

¥n ilm I, qm ^ #> 

?nq^ «TOr ^ ^»#TT «n % ^ ?nit!^ i^f 

British Imperialism, ^nSITSRT^ 

JT#ni ^ 5 R^ *id^ 

SlTOPift ^Tf IITO I 

m ^ m ^g 1 1 S^Sl^TTO 

^tn^ ?if 5!n % I*! 

m(\ ?rton i w^ ^t «n % ^ 
^#5Rn^ mfli%f^ qfl% ^ iji 

^ ^ipi^ ^ m I ^ ^ snf^ 

^ ^ ^ i^T «n I ¥rr ?n^ 

'4'^ qr^ 5!n, 

3im snn ^ 

qn^ ^Ph^% ^ qf ^nf ^ 

% 1*1 srm ;t q;? t, *iiff mm ^ 

^^qqi d *it I g*T ^^^rqrf^f 
fi^ q^ 1 1 ^ q^i^r f % % 

British 

Imperialism l^lfefr I 3iq pf qf 

qq^ I f% qt q;^ I «fk 

# m^Fiq; siff I ?rt 



pm d sirar 1 1 

fpn % i^T wi^ ^ 1 1 

q^ ^ ^ ^,5r^ 

^il%^«RT % «n, 3*1 

w «n % ^f5 ffff ^ Mi ft*Fn I ^ ®^- 

5rR 5IHT mm\ I ^ qRnqw- 

^t^q5fT«n%^W3???fs: f^m ^ %n m 
3!i^qjfT «n %q»Wfft ^ 

3IHT 1 1 ^ qrrar h 

srnn ^ iitiim Pm mp 1 1 
3T. ^ sn^n si??^ 

?TO*RT I, ^ ^Tf % qt f ^q n 

?F3i'^ I ^ ^ Mwfi I ^ ^ ?Rqn^^ 

m JT mmi d, qf ^raqr 

I sRnrar^ 1 1 ^ qf WRrT% 

lfR3 m ^ ^ ^ WIT 

^311 ITKI^ 5[?§qT =^11^ I, qf ^ ^ ;ft^ TOT 

I % ^ 3rF ^ ^qr str ^ fiiift 

qrk 33# fs: 5f:# sfhr i 
# pn^ 31*# qn| #? 3Tr wnft trir 
^ «n, ^rl#T HT 3^ *R^*P3# ^ RR!^ 3ff 

?n I ?R ^?if«T# I ^ *R^^53# 3f #1# 

TO ?T5^ ?I^ !3T% I # ^linWRTO 

3T3T# # SIR I 
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1^1 ^ f^T m ^ ^ 

m ^ I % ^3r^?: wm i ^n ^ 

I f% ^n’^ 5n^ «r«i^ ^ 

snm^ I m 3JM I % |Ji ^ft snw;^ ^ 

i, SRT?^'^ I ^ ?T3ll^ 

I 3?| f3fP^ I ?lf ^ wft srra I f% 

^ TOT fs: SR 

f.q% %qT fiTII 

I % sff ^ 

^ sjf *T^^ I I Constituent Assembly 

WR ^ ^ !IWR 

^ I ^ 55^;^ ^ Constituent 

Assembly font *l| | 5!^ ^ 3S^ Tl«si flWT 

§flTO I I 

<^1^ ^ ^*n ^ I % 

»TO ’T5T|, Sf?^ «^SR 5Rf^|^ 

^ 3IHT 5si^ I, ^ inf^ srlf d 

1 i*mT 1 1 fsn i*T ^ 

STF^ ^ it I Rff I wm- 

^ ^ ^ I % ^ 

^ ^SRT3?r TOT tt ^^Bl^TSI^ 

€tf^«iiiT mm fsn mm w st^ 
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^ i ^ ^ ^ I % fR 

Rra %Ri^| I 

^ Rji sRmn i?n ^ I ti, *n5rfl^ ^ 
?tto R?Rn% I Rf«ft ^ 1 1 *iM^5ft 3ii#rf^ 
% 5R^ ^ R^TR^T ^ I, sr^ ?n»t ^?sRi^ 
?ii ^ ^ ^ I, Rf 5RH CR ^ # 

is;t ^ mm i R5 ?RT^ mm 

Ml ^ 1 ^ R# # 35T^^ RC^ 

I m ^ R*ft d rw| ?nf^ 

JRR I ?TT^ SRR ^ I ^ RR% ^ ^RRT |; 

3R^ ^ RT 5R5WH RR RRM %T R^f ^RT I RFR- 
Rl^ ft R^ RR5RT % W RR5RT | I RR 

RRIR I, RFRRTR SRRit ^ 55?^^ Rlit ^RT 
RR^ I I RTRtR ^ R^ |R RT^t Rff R5 

RRi^ 1 RTRlftR^ m R^ RRIR | ^ sfilR sfIfS- 
RR? ^ RT ^ RfRtt; RTRtR tRRPT RR RR RR RR 
ft ^ I RRT fR R^ R^ ^ ^ RR^ ^ RTRRT 
^ RRR^ ^ Rf RRR flRT 3rR % ^ STlftR 
RRRl^ RR JRR ^ft ^ ft IRT RR^ I f R RSft 5ift 
RRR Rff t, RlfR Rft |Rn RR^ t ^ RR^ ^ RRIRt^t 

R1^ I RR %RTR ^ Rfr^rt dRHRft^fR 

Communal ^RTR!^ RTR ^ ^tt Rft #IRT 1 ^ 
RIRT R4t RR» RRlft | 5IRRR5 qiR RRRRR Mm 
R3R ^ Rff R5^ I I fR^RRRlR Socialist 
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Party ^ ^ I \ 

^ wm I 

Mrs, Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya in seconding the 
amendment said: 

"I am amazed that one of the main planks in the 
election campaign of the Parliamentary Board should be 
that Britain has hurled a challenge in India s face 
in the shape of the White Paper constitution, and that it 
was India’s duty to pick up the gaunlet by returning the 
Congress candidates at the top of the polls. How ridi- 
culous is that position ? The bogey of challenges has been 
raised to rouse people’s sentiments. The real fact is that 
the challenge is not a new thing at all. It has been there 
since the advent of the East India Company. The chal- 
lenge was thrown to India when Queen Victoria was 
proclaimed the Empress of India. That challenge stands 
and India has not taken it up. On the other hand, it has 
taken the challenge lying down. It is therefore ridiculous 
to think in terms of challenges. 

“Friends, I do not pretend to be an orthodox No- 
Changer. All I contend is that a Parliamentary pro- 
gramme will have no effect unless linked up with 
dynamic mass action in the country. As for mere 
councils, they had been played with for too long. I now 
refer to the Working Committee resolutions on Socialism. 
I was shocked at that exhibition of colossal ignorance on 
the part of India’s Nationalist Cabinet. Class war is 
inherent in the present capitalistic society. Nobody 
created it. It simply exists by itself and will continue 
to exist as long as the present social and economic 
system continues. The world at large cannot ignore facts 
just because the Working Committee chooses to shut its 
eyes or bury its head. Why should the instruments of 
production be controlled by a small coterie to the detri- 
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ment of the masses? Why should a few people be rolling 
in wealth, while millions upon millions have not even 
plain food to eat. much less clothes to wear? A society that 
is regulated by the motives of the market deserves to be 
demolished. A state of society that has money and 
apparatus for coercion deserves to be done away with. 
Can there be a more organised and systematised kind of 
violence than the one that permitted a few to exult in the 
miseries of the many? Capitalism is violence par excel- 
lence and the Congress that stands for non-violence is 
not only condoning it but actively nurturing it Remember, 
Socialism stands for welfare and not for power. 

Mr. J. C. Gupta ( Bengal ) moved his amendment 
which ran as follows: 

Add after the resolution regarding Communal Award: 
“That the Congress candidates returned to the 
Assembly should be given freedom to vote according 
to the Mandates from their constituencies regarding 
the Communal Award and failing it. according to 
their conscience regarding the Award which is 
admittedly anti-nationar’. 

Mr. J. C. Gupta then explaining briefly the object of his 
amendment said: “Friends, in moving this amendment for 
allowing freedom of conscience to Congress candidates. I 
am not opposing the Communal Award from the Com- 
munal point of view. In Bengal, neither Muslims have 
benefited under the scheme nor Hindus. Europeans 
alone stand to gain thereby. If freedom -of conscience 
is allowed to Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney. smaller 
Congressmen should not be denied the same. 

Mr. O. N. Kanitkar (Maharashtra) moved his amend- 
ment which ran as follows: — ^Add the following to the 
items in the constructive programme: 
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(i) Organisation of peasants with a view to agricul- 
tural improvment for increasing the fertility and the 
productivity of the land. 

(ii) Physical culture with insistence on Lathi-training 
and drill as useful means for inculcating the spirit of 
discipline and manliness in the village population. 

(iii) Establishment of village Panchayats for stopping 
litigation and for redressing the grievances of the masses 
rising out of their everyday dealings with the Government 
Machinery and for developing an atmosphere of self-help* 
mutual faith, self-respect, co-operation and communal 
good-will among the masses in the villages". 

He said: — Mr. President. Brothers and Sisters, 

I apologise to you for speaking in English — a foreign 
tongue. 

My Amendment, in my opinion, is very important, as 
it concerns the most vital interests of the country. 

I will take the items one by one. Friends! our 
country is one of peasants, who have now become paupers. 
They hardly get one meal a day. They are clad in rags. 
They are debt-ridden and cannot pay their rent to the 
land-lord, interest to the money-lender or revenue to the 
Government The poor peasant is fast on his way to 
insolvency and thence to slavery. So unless Congressmen 
come to his rescue, his complete and permanent ruination 
is a forgone conclusion. 

The peasant just now stands on the fence. He does not 
know what to do. The Government agency in the village 
has led him into believing that the Congress movement 
has completely ruined him. He is non-plussed. So it is 
the duty of the Congress to convince him of its own 
bonafides by helping him by deeds and not by mere 
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words. It must do its utmost to prevent his being a slave 
of the Planter-Capitalist, like those unfortunate people in 
Assam and Fiji. So I appeal to the Congress to take 
active interest in the moral, economic and physical 
uplift of the peasant 

Now we come to the item of physical culture. Here, 
too. we find a heart-rending tragedy. Friends ! I am a 
Congressman and so pledged to complete non-violence. 
But I have absolutely no faith in the non-violence of the 
weak. The non-violence of those alone, who are physical, 
moral and intellectual giants, deserves the respect of the 
world. 

Again there is the question of the preservation of law 
and order. You know, in spite of the vain-glorious claims 
of the foreign bureaucracy, it cannot perform this duty 
properly. So we must stand on our legs in this respect 
too. 


Then there is the question of defence. That England 
was saved from German occupation by the timely help, 
given by India, is a well-known fact. And still these 
foreigners brag of their ability to defend India! Who 
knows what will happen to them and to India, in case 
India is invaded by some foreign nation ? So we must be 
prepared. 

1 know in the modern days of aeroplanes and poison- 
gas, mere lathi and drill are absolutely nowhere. But they 
lead to the creation of that manly mentality and that 
disciplined sense of duty, which is required by a soldier 
ready to lay down his life in defence of his Motherland. 
So in the name of the defenceless Hinda Mata 1 appeal 
to the Congress, to take living interest in this question of 
physical culture. Descendents of Rana Pratap, Akbar and 
Shivaji. at least, should not require protection from foreign 
Highland Regiments. 
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And then we come to the question of village pan- 
chayats. This is also a problem of supreme importance. 
One of the reasons why the peasant has become a pauper, 
is that he is by nature inclined to litigation and this ten- 
dency of his is exploited by those, who |have a monetary 
interest in doing this. It is not necessary to speak at 
length on this subject; it is a self-evident truth. 

So I appeal to you. Daughters and Sons of India, to 
pass my amendment by an overwhelming majority and 
do your duty by the Motherland— Vande Mataram. 

Mr. V. K. Joshi (Maharashtra) seconded the amend- 
ment. 

In supporting Pandit Malaviya s amendment for rejec- 
tion of the Award. Maulavi Abdus Samad (Bengal) said; 

Mr. President, Ladies and brother delegates, I rise to 
oppose the Working Committee s resolution on Communal 
Award and give my whole-hearted support to the amend- 
ment moved by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya urging 
for its rejection. The Working Committee condemns the 
Communal Award as anti-national and fundamentally 
opposed to democratic form of Government but in the 
same breath it asks you to observe an attitude of strict 
neutrality by ‘neither accepting nor rejecting the Award’ 
and not to carry on any agitation either inside or outside 
the Assembly for its rejection or modification. 

The principal ground urged in support of this incon- 
sistent and illogical attitude is that, as the Congress is a 
national organisation representing all communities and 
classes, it is bound to respect the feelings and sentiments 
of each community, big or small, and as the Mussalmans 
in general seem to support the Award, the Congress 
cannot reject it. For similar reason the Congress is 
unable to accept the Award as the Hindus and Sikhs in 
general want to reject it 
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Now the question is do the Mussalmans in general, 
or. in other words, the Muslim Community as such, accept 
the so-called Communal Award ? The fact is really other- 
wise. The nationalist Muslims representing the majority 
of the Muslim intelligentsia under the leadership of Dr, 
Ansari and Maulavi Abul Kalam Azad, have been so 
long urging, and rightly urging, that the system of separate 
electorate and hence the Communal Award which seeks 
to perpetuate that pernicious system is more harmful to 
the Muslims than to the Hindus and that the so-called 
Muslim leaders who support the Award represent none 
but themselves. I cannot understand how Dr. Ansari and 
Maulana Azad Sahcb as members of the Working Com- 
mittee can now make the most damaging admission that 
the Muslims in general are in favour of the Award. Did 
not the Nationalist Muslims including the entire Shia 
Community, the Able Hadis Community. Jamiat-ul-Ulema. 
the Bengal Provincial Muslim League and many other 
Muslim organisations accept the system of joint electorate 
under the scheme formulated by the Congress Working 
Committee in July 1931 ? Did not the Muslims again reite- 
rate their adherence to the principle of joint electorate at 
the Allahabad Unity Conference? According to Maulana 
Shaukat Ali and Sheikh Abdul Mazid Sindhi, the two 
principal conveners of the said Conference. 90 p. c. of the 
Muslim Community accepted the terms of the agreement 
reached at that Conference. As a matter of fact, how can 
the Muslim Community as such accept the Award as 
satisfactory when it reduces the Muslim majority in Bengal 
to the position of a permanent minority? If the opinion of 
a section of the Muslim Community has now changed in 
favour of the Communal Award it is not because they 
really approve of its terms but because they know that the 
Award has come to stay. So the position taken up by the 
Working Committee is untenable. The Congress as a 
national organisation should not keep silent over a questibh 
which vitally affects the interest of the Muslim Community. 
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The Muslim Community is an important link in the body 
politic of India and anything which affects the former is 
bound to affect the latter. The Working Committees reso- 
lution if accepted, would sound the deathknell of Indian 
nationalism and would kill the spirit of nationalism that 
has been slowly but surely growing among the Muslim 
Community. 

The next point urged in support of the resolution is 
that the settlement of the Communal problem is purely a 
domestic affair and so we must try to arrive at an agreed 
solution of this problem without appealing to any outside 
authority or the British Government for the modification 
of the A ward. The Working Committee seems to overlook 
the fact that no agreed solution is possible so long as the 
Communal Award stands. Seperate electorate has been 
conceded not in the interests of the Muslim Ccmmunity 
but really in the interests of the British Government, and 
so long as there will be one Musalman to support the Award 
no agreed solution would be acceptable to the Government. 

It is further urged that the Congress and the Congrss- 
men who enter the legislature would fight for the rejection 
of the White Paper and the White Paper lapsing, the 
Communal Award would necessarily lapse, If that is so 
then what was the necessity of adding a separate clause on 
the Communal Award question and thereby creating a 
cleavage in the Congress rank. In view of the resolution 
recently pas^d by the All-India Muslim League and the 
All parties Muslim Conference it is clear that the Muslim 
members of the Assembly are going to support the White 
Paper Scheme. According to the Working Committee 
these two Muslim bodies represent the views of the Muslim 
Community in India. How can the Congress then consis- 
tently with the policy laid down in the resolution under 
discussion fight for the rejection of the White Paper? It is 
impossible to reject the White Paper unless there is unani- 
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mous demand for its rejection and a unanimous demand 
is impossible unless Communal Award is rejected. 

It is also urged that the Constituent Assembly which 
is proposed to be held would frame the constitution of the 
future Independent India and then the Communal problem 
would be automatically solved. The Working Committee 
loses sight of the fact that the advocates of separate electo- 
rate must necessarily take part in the deliberations of the 
proposed Constituent Assembly and it is as certain as 
night follows the day that they would not accept any con- 
stitution which does not concede the principle of separate 
electorate. The idea of electing a Constituent Assembly 
under the existing circumstances is nothing but a pure 
moonshine. 

The last important point urged in support of the reso- 
lution is that further agitation against the Communal 
Award will only increase the Communal tension and there- 
by hinder the growth of inter-communal unity. The 
Working Committee forgets that there can be no commu- 
nal unity so long as the system of Communal representa- 
tion remains. The Working Committee cannot deny that 
the Communal Award has caused great indignation and 
dissatisfaction in the minds of the people. It is highly inju- 
dicious and impolitic to suppress this public feeling by 
gagging the mouth of Congressmen in the manner sugges- 
ted by the Working Committee. It will drive the Commu- 
nal tension deep underground and make future reconcila- 
tion and restoration of good feeling wellnigh imposible. 
The Communal Award and the Communal tension stand 
in the relation of cause and effect As long as the cause 
remains the effect would naturally follow. So. the best 
and wisest policy for the Congress would be to allow the 
aggrieved parties to ventilate their grievances by agitating 
against the Communal Award. The Working Committee 
admits that the people have a just grievance against the 
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Communal Award but it forbids the Congressmen to ex- 
press it lest it should cause irritation in the minds of the 
authors of the Award and thereby provoke a breach of the 
peace. 

Mr. R. K. Sidhwa ( Karachi ) in opposing Pandit 
Malaviya’s amendment, said in Hindi : — 

^ wr - 

^ pn I ^ ft ?fT I 

^ 55 ^ d I ^ Nationalist 

Party h | I ^ qf 5^1 q;|m h 

^ Nationalist Party ^ q«TT f 

%T ^ ^ gwq 1 1 

^ ^ qT% Mt i ) 

ft5i^ 11^ w ^Tfir ^ 

qT% q ^ 1 5tt qfiq ^ sRqa: 

^ ^wq m qWt 3nq m ^ l 
t % qf ^*qqT^q; Mq 'RKl?q5 

^ 'FR qff I qf ^ 

^tq^ qra q^ t qi ^ ??!IT t f% 

qq ^ ^ hw 1» 

%%Tqq^^Pnf> qRT §q^ I I qq% qq 

Communal Award. q^R^tlqq; Wq^ ^ qSFn ^ 

I, ^f%q ^ qftqiT ^ qtf^qf qqqn I qq qqift 
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^ ^ t it 5fft»T ^ ^ftflT 
^m\ 1 3*^ ^ ^ 

s»nt mp^ m I, »n^ ^ ^ 

mm 1 1 mmt^ ^ ^ I h 
^ ^ I, ^rf%JT fqr f^qr 3n?T, m ^rd ^- 

^ I 


fli5!^5n^ qifT I % ^ 

^1 mm 5^ 1 1 ^ ^ qff 1 1 

it f*iT^ I ^ ’iwiP^'h 
^ Pim\ 1 1 »?M#?5ft mm ^m\i I 
^ m 5rr<»r ^ If; ^ i m^it ^ 

mm I % «^f; i m ?nir 

^ 1 1 »Ttff^5r ^ 5?? ffr pUm 

^ m i mmit f;^ % f% mm mifm 

^ ^ mm 3nfT ^ qff I ff 

m ^mit ^ ^[€tm m 

l«n % q^rJnsJt^ mf^ mim pm i 

Mw qft I fl 

f€t 1 1 ?nq^ ^ fit f;?»! ^ 

ffr I ^ «PR I % ^ ^ ^TTOT^ 
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^ 'n^T 

I m ^ 1^ w 

?m i^f; ^ 3^ irCf ^ i ^snf^^f 5^ 
HN4) q5ft % Mt f.^'t 1 1% ^ ^ JTff3% I, ^ 
sra ^ ^13 ^ I 3?T^ 

^1, 

^ I ^ wi frff 5n»t^ 1 

Mr. T. C. Goswami (Bengal) who also opposed 
Malaviyaji s amendment said: 

The Working Committee stands not for mere rejection 
of the Award but for its substitution by a better arrange- 
ment. I would remind the House that one of the signa- 
tories to the letter witten by certain Indian delegates to 
the Premier asking for the Award, was Pandit Malaviya 
himself. 

A Voice: — Even Gandhiji. 

Mr. Goswami: — No. Not Gandhiji. I am not imputing 
motives to the venerable Pandit but I am just pointing 
out the inconsistency of his position. 

(At this stage there were loud cries raised by Bengal 
and the Punjab delegates.) 

Mr. Goswami: -I am used to this organised howling. 
I do not mind it at all. 

(Interruptions continued, when the President intervened 
and calmed the situation). 

Mr. Goswami: — Now with regard to Mr, J. C. Gupta’s 
“Freedom of Conscience’* amendment I would say . that if 
Congress wants to follow an organised programme, they 
cannot allow any such freedom. If it is a case of 
conscience, such Congressmen must leave the Congress. 
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Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan (Bombay Socialist) speaking 
next in support of the Socialists amendments said: 

Comrades, it is essential that the spirit of the masses 
should be kept up. To bring about the atmosphere for mass 
action, the masses should have a revolutionary and dynamic 
programme which they should adopt. If the programme of 
the Socialists is adopted by the country, the rule by the 
workers and the peasants will soon become an established 
fact. For this fight for Independence with economic free- 
dom for the masses, the nation requires men who do not 
retrace their steps in the fight that might follow. The so- 
cialist programme is dynamic and the programme of the 
Congress Parliamentary Board is of little use for them and 
it oftentimes comes in their way. 

Now, as regards the Communal Award about which so 
much noise is made, I say it is all bosh. There is no 
communal problem among the masses who starve for their 
food. But unless there is a real bond of unity in the eco- 
nomic field, it is futile to talk of permanent friendship and 
peace in the land. The ultimate remedy for the present 
social and economic maladies, the final method by which 
the starving masses would get help, is by summoning the 
Constituent Assembly as mentioned by Pandit Jawaharlal, 
where important questions will be considered satis- 
factorily in the interests of all sections of the people. With 
these words Comrades, I would appeal to you to support 
the socialist amendments. 

Acharya Kripalani in opposing the socialist amend- 
ments said in English: 

Here is an amendment to the resolution and I want 
to say a few words about it. You have heard the 
resolution and you have also heard the amendment 
What I have to say is this that the Congress Socialists 
have misunderstood the problems of class-war and confis- 
cation of property. When there is a revolution, then only 
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there can be confiscation, as whatever is done by the 
State by way of confiscating property does not amount 
to confiscation as it is legal then. When the Indian 
National Congress condemned Class-war and confiscation 
it was the type witnessed after the French Revolution and 
the Russian Revolution. Whenever there was a revolution 
some people thought it fit to promote class hatred 
leading to massacres and a reign of terror. The Congress 
is against it The Congress is concerned with doing justice 
by the masses who might be victims of a particular system 
namely capitalism. But the Congress will see that 
while the system is removed, the individuals involved in 
running the system do not suffer. 

Even on historical interpretation. Socialism must fail. 
Just as there is religious fanatism, the Socialists are also 
showing some sort of fanaticism, and I hope that the Socia- 
lists will not fall victims to this type of fallacy. I believe, 
the Congress, more than any other organisation in the 
country, is working for the masses under Mahatma Gandhi. 
The existence of the Mahatma is a stupendous objective 
fact which the Socialists cannot afford to ignore or neglect. 
The Congress is being guided by him and under his prin- 
ciples x)f non-violence and truth. Therefore, class-war and 
confiscation of property, as conceived in the West, are 
objected to by the Congress, and the Congress is justified 
in doing so. 

Even considering the economic principles of the 
Congress, the Congress recognised the existing class-war 
between the Capital and the labour, but the Congress do 
not wish to give a Western turn and significance to this 
conflict I therefore oppose the amendments. 

# 

One thing more and 1 have done. The Constituent 
Assembly, offered as a solution by Pandit Jawaharlal is to 
meet the requirements of the masses. All outstanding 
issues can be settled by reference to this Assembly. 
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Sjt Gopalsingh Comi (Punjab) in supporting Pandit 
Malaviyaji’s amendment spoke in Hindi. He said: — 

strt, ^ 1 4. 

?rT^ 5im % ^ fnn f% p ^ 

^ 5F i5^ ^ 

^tFn^ 1 1 pnt sr# 

^ ^ ^ 1 1 ^ Mt ^ m ft 1 1 
?TWTf4f5 f^% ^ n ^ ^ 
m f^Twr ^ ^ I, 

OTi fsnir^ g# 52 ^ 

^ 31T 1 1 

^n«R[T^ ^ I % 

m ^ %3iRT ft ? ^ ^ vft 

5r% R«T ^ 1 145 m 5n«^5t 

^ ?*t ^ifi mm I m f qtrt 

I, 5p^5ift 5ntr;iff|i^35 

f® ^ I ^ fs: I 

W I 145 5Tt %5irf5 TOT ftilR 

^ I ^ I 5F% 

3rRn 1 1 

«RT^i453^?^3fi^^3^ mm toi| i ^ 
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I, ^ I ^ I I 

55 ^ mM 1 1 3if^q?r %t d »it 

I % fJi % fti[ ^ '^t ^ I 1 

^ ^1 ^ 1*!^ ^ ^ 51? SIT ^ ^ ^ m I linrqT^ 

?»ft ???% 1 % it ^ I? tq%i^ 

^%m TFT ^ ^ q!F? ^ 1 

^ ^€t% ^ t? ^ 5R^% 

1 1 51? 5Fn 3i?^5?<r I % ^ ??i I ^ ^ ^ 
1 5pn ^ snil# f^ ^ w'mi 

?t mm 1 1 wk ittst 
l^n^r % 53% it, it ^ f^5^% i?5i5iit^f 3 ^ 

m I ^ »n?RT it 3 

y? it it ft?TM I % ?if^ 

m it^ ^ f% P? ^ ^ ?T^ I ^R% 

?T^ ?T ^ ^gn 1 3^^% 5 ^ imr I ^ t 

% ?Tf ^ I, 3 ^ im ^ 3n?i I ?i?r 1 
it ?JnT ’ijrT ^ it ^ ^n^^t 1 

it TOT t % ^ W5T 5Rt ^- 

?Tf^ ?r ^tf^«n 1 ^ 

^1 4t TO ?^f q'cf fjc^n 


Mr. Harimohan Chatterjee (Punjab) opposed the 
amendment of Malaviyaji. In doing so he said 
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The Nationalist Party and its leaders are creating a 
split in the premier organisation of the country at a 
critical juncture. It must be vehemently denounced. I 
urge that every Indian must consider it his duty to uphold 
the prestige of the Congress, and the whole natioq, with 
one voice, must support the Congress policy regarding the 
Communal Award. 

(A delegate from Bengal rose to a point of order and 
said that the speaker was using objectionable language.) 

Babu Rajendra Prasad replied that he had been pulling 
up every speaker whenever he felt that the speaker was 
using objectionable language, and that discretion should 
be left entirely in his hands. 

Mr. Chatterjee continuing said: This amendment of 
Malaviyaji was defeated in the Subjects’ Committee by an 
overwhelming majority, that is, 12 against 114. Yet it has 
been moved in the plenary session of the Congress, I 
appeal to the delegates to defeat this amendment and 
vindicate the vote of the Subjects’ Committee which was 
decisive. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel in opposing all the amend- 
ments said in Hindi: 

wr 

1 1 h in 

^ I m ^ n w 

5^^ I 
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«n ^ 5!n 

31^ 1^ ^?TOT% ^ ??raT 

«n, ^3[ Ir W51TOI w, ^ 

5r|# Workers ^ 

^ ^ qi^ir^O ^ M’sr ^i1 

f^, 5f^ ^3? wiit^ wpm I ^ ^ Rtinii^ m 

^T =^T1^ 1 1 ^ ^ 3f =^111^ ^ 

^ hm t ^ ?nfft sjfe 

^5^ f^ I ^ ^ qrai^^irjft ^ll3^ 

€ivm{ ’p 5? 1 1 

^?R ^tit^ fmw 

^ ^ d ’ll I ^ ^TTOTf^ OT 

^ m I, 3J^ s; ?n ^ o m unopposed 

?} »T^ I I ^Tf ^#T ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ I it 3^T I ^ 

^ qfTW5f% ^ I, mt^ 

I, ^ fm^ mit ^ m I, ¥n 

^5^ ^ ^ ?T3 ^ ? ^Wft »^OTT- 

5f1i% ^ ^ I ^ 

^ I, fR ^ ^ fs ^ 5iff^%i 

^ ^ I % i^T ?rR^ srf^ ^ I ^ psjft 
^ 3fl*T 3;^r^ ^ ^ I ^ ^ 3 

|i ^ 

^ ^ I I 5RJR 31^ m 

3r ^«n34^ ^ I ^ 3R5ft ^ 1 3?ti^ 
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R ^ ?RR f[T imr, 

^ I ^ 03 ; q^ 5 fR% 5T?%^ ^ %q5T 5n mm 1 
fiT I % ^ I ^ q5^% 1 1 

i*T q^^% qirir^ d »h 1 1 qn^ w ih 
«n3T ^ #R ^ # ^nwf Jjff I I »n^i#rjft 
^ ?i%5ft ^ ^ % 3n^ |q: 4t m m 

?r5r»T ^ I, q^ q^€t ^ I 

^ ?rq^ m ^ I, qf ^ d mm I h 

i\ ^T^qiNft m »!qq^t d ^mri 

grafM^g f qr^f ^^fm qfr 

ft ?Tgf^ qn^ ^T 1 1 ^ gf#r ^ wk ^ 
R qRl SRT 1% qw =q^ ^iq^ 1 1 

^ 3 ^ sn^^n q^^|f% 

# I f[ qf T d, ^»R r qpff 

«RT %*n ^ g^q^qJT ^ R qs^ 1 ^ ^R5T 

^ Ci^lT, fq% 3% freedom of votej ^ ^ ^ 

m^m ^ 4t qr^ qq qi€f g mr^ i qi^f q^- 
pq; qs I I ^Wlfq* ^ q5^ m 

?iq gq; |j ^ I ^ q^qr gff 
qg ^iq qrsaft str^ I h gq^te^ m ^a TOfqqv 

W? 55q5# iq^ R ^ qi^% ^ ^ 1 1 ^ 
q5^%f^ qqr wm mk^ i qqr # qif mm | % 
ggqwRtqji Al^q>< qm gqqqrcOT qifqi^ iq ^ 
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^ srw fiw d 1 1 ?rflf;T I ^ 

^ ?I%T # I ^ 5^ g5f^ ^ I, ^ I 

^ qra t «p^ i *11 ^ 

m d I % i*( 5^ ^ % 

?*i ^ 9*1 ^ I 

^ ^ 55qs^‘ ^ ?n%sfT I % ^ ^ % 

m *Tff ^ I, ^ ^ ?rRt^ fi:n*ft =^t^ 
^ m fFT gif ^ Pf ^Tf% I ^ ^ 

% PR!T ’S5T *pn d*n I ^ ^ jm mn ^ 
sRT^TPn I m h ^ 

Assembly ^ ^ W ^ ^ pn 

majority *1!^^ ^ P# # ^Tfl^ | I W 

tR pn *1^ ^TFSipf^^ W*I ^ ^ 
STMT :Tff 1 qi^Nn ^ ^tiTR | 

55 ^ ffit WT^ft I, ^ {l^l^rai *1^ I 
«in ^ f% 55 ^ PT I I 5*RPf^ 

^ h ^*1^ qr^ ;juipr wm 
1 1 ^ i5q!# qlfeqi^ f*n fg^ qFTO 

qrif r q*n^ 1 1 m.^ I h 

w p p, V ^ qt ?ni??R qrti q*n? %f 

%%T qi^ pfiqar ^ 1 1 

^TFqqr^ ffeqfpr ^ 

sftjrmqiT *t ^ i qpR: ^tm # 
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reactionary 

I ^ ^ 1 fii^ ^ «ft for 

Socialist, «I«1'»<1 »n| ^ 
^m\ tj ^ qf economic exploitation^ 

Jift’mr ^ ^ ^ sfFT, %%T ^nsr 5*n^ qw ^ 

qqi qw^ I ^ fq ^ qa:X> 1 1 d 
qf %^MT I f% f q *iq^*ldud*) iif^ % iq 

^5r>qT% ^ 1 1 

At this stage closure was applied and was granted. 

Dr. Ansari in replying to the debate said: 

Friends. I do not want to detain you long, especially 
after the very eloquent speech of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. 
I only want to clarify one personal issue which has been 
referred to during the course of the debate by Pandit 
Malaviya on Friday. I would not have sent a lengthy cable 
from Vienna if Malaviyaji and Mr. Aney had not issued 
a statement on my departure from Bombay. The position 
had not been made clear and hence a cable was sent by 
me in which 1 explained that the Patna decisions had been 
arrived at after discussion with a number of workers and 
if that programme and policy were altered or in any way 
tampered with, I would have to reconsider whether I 
should continue on the Congress Parliamentary Board. 

I reiterate that the Nationalist Muslims have in the 
past served (and will in the future serve) the country to 
the best of their ability. The Nationalist Muslims always 
view the country’s affairs from the nationalist point of 
view. There is no sacrifice that they did not make in the 
past and that they are not prepared to do in the future. 
I want to tell the critics of the Nationalist Muslim Party 
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that they do not lag behind in their patriotism. They 
consider the Communal Award as a blot and unless they 
can remove it by mutual agreement, they cannot rest 
contented. 

I appeal to the delegates to give the Congress and 
the Working Committee their unanimous support by 
rejecting the amendments. 

After Dr. Ansari’s speech, the President came up to the 
rostrum and appealed to the visitors and non-delegates 
not to vote. 

He put the amendments one after another to vote. 

He first put Mr. Narendradev’s amendment and then 
declared that it had been lost by a very large majority. 

The second amendment of the Socialists was put to 
vote and declared lost. 

Poll was demanded and the President ruled that as 
it had been thrown out by an overwhelming majority it 
would be very unreasonable to demand poll. 

A delegate: The delegates have a right to demand a 

poll. 


President: I think I have equal right to disallow it. 

Pandit Malaviya*s amendment was put to vote and 
was lost by a very large majority. 

Poll was again demanded and the President disallowed 
it. 


At this ruling there were cries of “Shame, shame’* 
from the Bengal and the Punjab delegates. 

The President: — You may cry shame or anything 
the delegates have already voted and given their verdict. 
I am not going to be cowed down by this. 
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Mr. J. C. Gupta’s amendment regarding freedom of 
conscience was then put to vote and declared lost 

The original resolution moved by Dr. Ansari was next 
put to the vote and was carried by an overwhelming 

ihajority, 

NATION^S SACRIFICES AND FAITH IN CIVIL 
RESISTANCE 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu then moved the following relosu- 

tion: 


“This Congress congratul ates the nation on the heroic 
sacrifices made and the sufferings undergone by thousands 
of civil resisters — men and women, young and old. drawn 
from cities as well as the villages in the different provinees- 
and places on record its conviction that without non- 
violent non-co-operation and civil resistance there would 
never have been the phenomenal mass awakening that 
has taken place throughout the country. Whilst recognising 
the desirability and necessity of the suspension of the 
civil resistance campaign except with reference to 
Gandhiji, the Congress reiterates its undying faith in 
non-violent non-co-operation and civil resistance as a 
complete substitute for methods of violence which, as expe- 
rience has abundantly shown, result in terrorism both by 
the oppressed and theoppressors 

In doing so she made a stirring speech in English : 

Friends, to-day Congressmen have gathered in Bom- 
bay after two and a half years of the marvellous cam- 
paign which has shown to the world what India is capable 
of. It is proposed by my resolution that the legion of 
volunteers. — men and women, young and old have faced 
death and suffering in the country’s fight for freedom. 
The world should share in congratulating those mavellous 
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men and women who have suffered in a novel way. for 
their country, and for having possessed of qualities on 
which are based the liberties of nations. The gospel of 
civil resistance and non-violent non-co-operation has 
demonstrated to the world at large the magnificent method 
by which India is striving to attain her freedom, and has 
thus stunned the whole world. Though those civil resisters 
who sacrificed all they had and suflFered patietnly. have been 
long delayed the congratulations that the nation owed to 
them, the earliest opportunity should be taken to 
congratulate them for their bravery and courage. Bombay 
was and has been and will be the centre of political 
activity and enthusiasm and in the same way it 
was also the centre and foremost city as far as the civil 
disobedience was concerned. 

It was Bombay that showed to the world how men and 
women young girls, yet to be married, fought shoulder to 
shoulder with aged women. Bombay had put up a mag- 
nificent fight. We are told by our opponents that we are 
defeated, that we are crushed and beaten to the ground. 
We are told that the armoury of our foreign masters had 
been successful in crushing the nation and humbling their 
courage, their cause. I stand here before you to give the lie 
to that lie. I stand before you to proclaim our determi- 
nation and our faith in our own ideal ( Cheers ). 
For centuries the world has gone on, and the nations 
have fought for their freedom. Rivers and oceans of 
blood have flown, leading to victory and liberty; but we 
in our age have enunciated a new gospel for deliverence 
from bondage of our nation. One little man, Mahatmaji. 
has enunciated a new gospel, the gospel of Satyagraha. 
a new era of civilisation when men shall forget the 
brutalities for the sake of liberty, and will rise to the 
highest status of their spiritual vision, courage and faith 
(Cheers). This new gospel has broken down the shib- 
boleths of civilisation which has been the heritage of the 
West. 
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Friends, the battle for India’s freedom is not over. 
The battle has been suspended for a little while. The 
battle of freedom depends on the spirit of army, and the 
%3pirit of the nation, its courage and its faith. The nation 
shall never rest till freedom is won. Though Mahatma 
Gandhi is retiring, he will still remain within the Congress 
as an inspiration and guide. It is for all the Congressmen 
assembled to reiterate their undying faith in the gospel 
for which thousands upon thousands have suffered. The 
campaign is responsible for linking together the Pathan 
of the Frontier with the Bania of Bombay, in everlasting 
brotherhood. Civil resistance is more than a substitute 
to terrorism. Civil resistance is the unifier of all. All 
differences are cemented and are merged into one force 
which fight as one man for the freedom of their country. 

Sardar Sardulsingh Caveeshar, in seconding the 
resolution, said in Hindi : — 

^ 1 11 *^^ 

^ 1 , ^ 

^ I, 3^ I 

^’TR% ^ IN^ I, 3^ 

^ ^ 1, 35a?r5ft 

f^Rnft ^ ^ I, fit ^ fi^ fft ft 
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|W 3^ ?nf^ S^JI^ ^ ^ I Uq% m ^ 
h f*nft ^ ^ ^ I 

sif^qf gn ^ ^ ’ftie # f^! ( ?nf%?it )f 

w I, ^RPft*ft ^ ^ 

5 WR^i^ ^ SIR 3?Fft^ ^|t 1 1 

^ ^ SIR! I ^ IR! ^ 

1^ If^ ^wi «n I 3^ j? # ^irgi^ 

^ ^ ^mi m, ^T 3«f: qf^ ?Tf.3T% 
qr^ qf?r 3JT^ q^ stiqrqiR^n i ^ 

qTSRR fqf^ ^g^?fl??q^?RT^f%^> 
qil 3^ R% 3q^ I q^ qi|q 51^ 

It SJR t, 3JRR qif qR f I PR RR 

- *v - f*s rs fN *\* _ r\ ^ ■ - fs ■■_ 

PT W fqj PR TRqilPTR qn3T qqR% 3?|H Rm 
q«[R 1 i^ 3qq5T g^rqRT ter, qnfeqf ^ ntteiNft qR 
%RTi^ mit ?sr% dnR i siqqte m^^ ^ 

^ ?rt RTO q^ q»iT % ^q; 3 ^ 

#p RRT I % qR RHt q;^ 3 ^ qife sn%^ 
ifTsra fq%^ I »te RT^q pqqq qR ^ 

I 1 (Rltet) ^ RTRT^ r?t| q:^ I rrr 
q^^qil m q^ I, Rit ?<t. 

^SRRit qsT Rtei qqqR qR% % te «ftfRq>R srt 
qF§ qr«n^ qtei^ q^^ ter 1 

te ^ ^te, prpqR ^ wfi ^tte I 

^xm %p: %?: qft 1, 3q^ q R R T qi fra?f I, rni- 
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^ idfT STRn I, ^ 

^ 51^ ^ 

^ 5% wm ^ ^ «R% ^ ^ I qf 
^ I ^ I ^ ^ ^ 

5n% 3?|^ ?rT5r ^ ^ 

?Tf^ t % ^ q? f^ I^RT^ ^ 5fflt ^ 1 1 

?i%:t ^ I % ?n5r f^^n t, 

m q?Tr*n^% f^T^^T '?i5r 1 1 5if^^ 

?r<^t ^T ^ ?rf|«lHl?. I |q% 5ni 
^5^ 1^ «n, ^ «n, *iOTT^ 

3^ Jiff ^?n, 3^ f*I% 

^ 5l1[t ^ ^ 3% 

nfi?*n^ pif ^ qff I fn 5i1f 
3 3% ii^r 3iS^ m 3oti^ ^- 

it %mt p^ 5F3[ft %nff ffm ^ 

^ PB li 

Mr. Sampurnanand (Socialist, U. P.) moved an amend- 
ment which ran as follows ; — 

In place of the last sentence in the resolution beginning 
with ‘Whilst’ the following be added : 

“This Congress reiterates its faith in mass direct 
action of a peaceful nature as the best possible instrument 
of attaining Complete Independence.” 

In doing so he said ; — 

w w I % # «#nff 

3113^ 1 1 If 9lf^ I ^ H ite# 
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5 ^ ^ ^ # 1 1 

^ i«^ 5Ri%tf% 

?ifen^ ^ ^ ^ Ri 1 1 iw wft «R^ 
w I % ^KT wrt*T^ 'ijT 1, 5? 'psrr I f% 
m TO=Tl*T I, f%5i% 5r^ ^ I f5FS^ 
^ ^ ?nq qq5l5T I 

?Tq^ qqn^?ra ^ ^ I qi?r ?nq; r 

^ 1 ^ »iR<rT I % ?T*R sr^ ^ 

Jir^te ^ t qf ^ RR Rqjgi % qsn 

^^qqq ^ ^ ^ ^ I IRl^ 

^rflRT^q; ^^1% Riq^qi^ qqr sqqfR ^.qi qqi, 
3^ %qr^f1i^ qRrl q|, ^ qqr ^qnqr w, 3qq^ 
iqf^ *1%, iqf^ q ^qr 3q^ snq^ fH 
qq qft qf I 

fq ^ q5|^ I f% ?n^qR % ^ snqf^ 
qff d sR?nq^ €t| r'^ ^ rr 

qff qrf^ f% qqqfe ^ fq^ ft ^qf^K qqi^ 

h 3»fRT RRiqft ^T qjim I, iR qqr ^ I 

Mr. P. Y. Deshpande (Berar) in seconding the amend- 
ment said in English : — 

Mrs. Naidu has roused very beautiful sentiments 
by her eloquent speech. The resolution is the result of 
defeatist mentality of some of the Congressmen. It is 
supposed that the Civil Disobedience movement is still 
in force and the only individual who is authorised to 
practice Satyagraha is Mahatma Gandhi. I hold that no 
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political weapon, howsoever great, can be used by indivi- 
duals, howsoever great they may be. for achieving 
Independence. It is mass direct action that will win 
freedom and not individuals. 

It is not want of confidence that has prompted 
the sponsors of the amendment to move it They are 
moving it because they feel that the resolution is not 
correctly worded. I appeal to the delegates not to be 
carried by sentiments. 

Babu Purshottamdas Tandon supporting the resolution 
moved an amendment substituting in place of ‘complete 
substitute for* the words ‘better means of achieving free- 
dom than‘ which he said has been accepted by the mover. 

Mrs. Naidu. winding up the debate, appealed to the 
House to throw out the amendment of Babu Sampurnanand. 
She Said in Hindi 

qn ^ ^ ^ i 

3^ g'rWf 33 srraT I, tot 

I ^ TO ^ 3iTO ^ ^ CT qjPwPft 
I qsiT I % m 

m ^ sift i 13^ ^Tf qra d w %* 

qfi qflFT!^ ^ |TT% TTTOl !Tff 

I h 51^ I qf ^ 

I ^ fqrtt %TO 1, ^ ^ 
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The amendment was put to the vote and was lost. 

The original proposition was then put to the vote and 
carried. 

The following two resolutions were moved from the 
Chair, and they were passed unanimously : 

MRS. JAWAHARLAL NEHRUS ILLNESS 

“ This Congress shares the anxiety of the Nehru 
family over the illness of Mrs. Jawaharlal Nehru and 
hopes that the change to the hills will result in her 
restoration to health **. 

CONGRESS PARLIAMENTARY BOARD. 

The following resolution was passed by the Congress 
Parlimentary Board on 11th September last at Wardha ; — 

‘ Resolved that inasmuch as this Board was constitu- 
ted as an emergency measure, it is desirable that its life 
should be limited to one year and that thereafter it snould 
be placed on an elective basis for the period and on 
the terms as man appear desirable. This should be 
forwarded to the Working Committee as a recommenda- 
tion of the Board. * 

** This Congress accepts the said recommendation and 
resolve that the exisiting Parliamentary Board shall be 
dissolved on 1st May 1935 and a new Board of 25 should 
be elected by the A. 1. C. C. on or before the aforesaid date.’' 

** The elected Board shall have the power to co-opt not 
more than five members. ” 

** There shall be a fresh election of the Parliamentary 
Board at every annual session of the Congress with the 
same power of co-option. 

“ The elected Board shall possess the same powers as 
are possessed by the Board.** 
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The President announced that a labour deputation was 
coming to the Congress Nagar to Place the Workers* griev- 
ances before the Working Committee. The Labour leaders 
had requested the delegates also to be present. 

The Congress adjourned till 6 p. m, next day ( Sunday ). 


THIRD DAY 

October, 28th, 1934 

The Congress re-assembled at 6 p.m. on Sunday, the 
28th October, 1934. 

The Proceedings commenced with “the Vande Mataram” 
Song after which lady volunteers treated the audience to 
a dilightful music. 

The President announced that he had received two or 
three messages from overseas. One was from Babu 
Subash Chandra Bose wishing complete success to the 
Congress session. Similar messages were received from 
Japan. 

THE ALL-INDIA VILLAGE INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya then moved the following 
resolution : 

“ Where as organisations claiming to advance 
Swadeshi have sprung up all over the country with and 
without the assistance of Congressmen and whereas much 
confusion has arisen in the public mind as to the true 
nature of Swadeshi and whereas the aim of the Congress 
has been from its inception progressive identification with 
the masses and whereas village re-organisation and 
reconstruction is one of the items in the constructive 
programme of the Congress and whereas such reconstruc- 
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tion necessarily implies revival and encouragerilei^t* 
dead or dying village industries besides the cenJfal, 
industry of hand spinning, and where this work like the re- 
organisation of hand-spinning is possible only through con- 
centrated and special effort unaffected by and independent 
of the political activities of the Congress. Shri J. C. 
Kumarappa is hereby authorised to form, under the advice 
and guidance of Gandhiji, an association called the ALL 
INDIA VILLAGE INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION as part of the 
activities of the Congress. The said association shall work 
for the revival and encouragement of the said industries 
and for the moral and physical advancement of the 
villages, and shall have power to frame its own constitu- 
tion; to raise funds and to perform such acts as may be 
necessary for the fulfilment of its objects. ” 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramaya spoke in Hindi of which 
the following is a summary : — 

Friends, the object of the resolution which I have just 
moved is the regeneration of the village economic life and 
the resuscitation of the village industries that are in 
a starving condition. The Congress is in existence 
for the past 50 years but until a few years back, the atten- 
tion of its organisers and its members was not focussed on 
the villages and village economic life. Khaddar was the 
first result of the attention paid by the Congress during 
the past few years to the plight of the villagers. Now over 
2,00,000 villagers all over the country are able to sustain 
themselves through the production of Khaddar. Spinning 
and weaving has provided food for many a starving people 
in the rural areas. Hitherto, the Congress mainly con- 
cerned itself with the cities and urban population. The 
masses in the villages did not find a place in the 
progfamme of the national movements in the past. 

The object of the resolution is to make the village self- 
sufficient A variety of industries exist in every village 
but these industries need proper encouragement Many 
attempts have been made in the past to cripple and 
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destroy India's economic life. Whatever might have 
been aimed at by the enemies of the country in this 
direction, it can be seen that the Indian villages did not 
find their economic life destroyed completely, though the 
destruction has been accomplished to a far-reachingextent 
The present plight of these village industries is so deplora- 
ble that the industries could not be easily recognised in 

their full economic significance in the scheme of village 
life. 


Then, it is needless to describe to you the growth and 
progress of the Khadi cult in the country. You all know 
Mahatmaji first initiated the All-India Spinners* Associa- 
tion and soon khaddar became the uniform and symbol 
of political and economic uplift of the masses. As years 
went by, the production of khaddar recorded steady im- 
provement in both quality and variety. To-day, the 
All-India Spinners’ Association stands vindicated because 
a large number of the starving poor is directly benefit- 
ted by the production of khaddar. 

The sole intention of Mahatmaji in starting this Asso- 
ciation is to resuscitate the village economic life that is 
crumbling owing to lack of proper organisation and 
support. We intend to help the starved industries, and 
give relief to those who have almost faded out of existence 
in the villages. There was considerable amount of relief 
work done for these industries in the past But by having 
an organisation of this kind, the country would be in a 
better position to render the necessary help to these 
industries. 

In conclusion, I ask the approval of the House for 
starting an Association that will have the power to do all 
that is necessary to start and stabilise the weak industries 
in the villages. 

IChan Abdul Gaffar Khan in seconding the resolution 
said in Hindi: — 
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m ^ ^ ^ I qf|% m!n 

^5?RT ^TPn I 1 ^ ?Tn 5Tt»ll^ SRTHT ^11^ 
f ^ 5R^ fPI ^ Political power ^Tif- 

?Tf^ ^Cf ?n<^, ^ fS «fl ^ ^ 

m It ^ ^ ^ TOT t 

Qrt*i!% ^ frte ^ ^ |i 

3Rcr; ^RTsq fi%5r JT d ?ra^ ^ ^ 55 ^^ ^- 

*1^ d ?i% ^ ^ I «if jft 

^ % ?I1 ^ ^ 4t 5W?3f ^ I 

f*n^ sn^ c;Sl 'A g|t to% |, 3 ^ 

%lt 3|f 1, 33 ^ tora ?p?i5r I, 
^ ^ I, ^^1, ^ ^ I, Jt ^ ?Tf 

h §r;Tl^%<CH 1 1 m ^WJ 7;^ 3 |f t % 3^ 

’fnt^ ws^ # I 33 ^ tot 33^ 
^ITO ^ I 

Ji ^ ^ 1^ ^ I SRn^ TOT 

1 1 ^ Ito# ^fT^ w, ^It ^ TO^rlt 
TOT TOT t I ^ m I ^ Ito% ?ft ^ 

33% CITO TOT I RW; 3f 

^ ^ f% ^ I, 3|t f3T^ ^ 

^ 3% I, SJff ^ 3T 3|t %t TOT Sip 

53 ft ^ «ft, #3 fsn^ qT3 ?n% %, pr?t 31 ^ 93 % % 

33sf f%3[*ft %T It sit I, 5f TOT | % 3^ |t 

TO 3|f It ^ W§P3 TOT TO ^ TOT t I 
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m snt ^ ^ «n, ^ 

5nt m*T #, n\ 3^ mm ^ ^ ^ 
r»3T «n, ^ ?r?^ ^ 

?n^ ^ I 11^ ^ 3R^ qf 

fM3, f%^3T ?:% 1 1 »i.^ qn»! ;ito 

qf f^n % 3?! 5fn^'t TS’^, 3q^ W 
i\^ I ^ ?rT7 ^ ^qrq# 

m I m ?m s^q;^ 

^ ^qT*I politics^ 

<tf 1 ^ ^ ^ 

qf mik ^?T3q% iiqq ^ i ^*ttR ^ wm 

^ ^ ^ qvM it # I 

fa: qtlTt q5i% I % fjRT^ ^ qq?r 

political tjjfHfqqj qjTq f, ?tiq qf +m4t qsf 

q^ I |q qqq^T q5iq% 55 ^ ’fiqqT il^t I 

At this stage Mr. Basant Kumar Mazumdar (Bengal) 
rose to move an amendment. The President appealed to 
the delegates that as he was anxious to conclude the 
session the same night, he would request them to with- 
draw such amendments as had no chance of acceptance 
in the open session. He made a personal appeal to Mr, 
Mazumdar to reconsider his proposal to move the 
amendment. 

Mr, Mazumdar. however, chose to move the amend- 
ment. which ran as follows:- 

Delete the words ^‘unaffected by and independent of 
the political activities of the Congress‘s and add the follow^ 
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ing at the end of the resolution: “Under the supervi- 
sion and control of the Congress. This resolution 
also will not prevent the Congress organisations from 
undertaking the above mentioned work devotedly 
wherever necessary."’ 

He said: — “Friends, I take exception to the fact that the 
Congress is asked to ratify a proposal which will ulti- 
mately remove the control of the organisation by the 
Congress. The mover asked the House to pass his 
resolution in the name of the Congress but at the same 
time, the Congress will not have any control over this 
organisation. Everyone is anxious that the village 
industries should be revived. It is essential that the 
masses in the villages should get some relief through the 
re-organisation of the crippled industries. But no industry 
can possibly progress"or improve, I claim, without the help 
of the country’s Government. The Congress as the 
national Government of the country must stand by the 
country’s industries and help their growth. This is where 
I have differences with the mover. 

Mrs. Hemaprabha Mazumdar (Bengal) seconded the 
amendment. 

Mr. Jaiprakash Narain in opposing the main resolu- 
tion said: — 

I h ^ 1 1 ^ 

I, eit 

% 1, 5515^ ^ Jf % 

^ I qfT I, 

^ ^ 1 1 35m qsqfT q? tot w 3q3q» ^ 
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h ^ I*, wk i?! 

55 ^ w *n'4^ w ^ f’lFT ?nf^ ^ ^ 

1 1 ^ ^ 1 1% ^ ?n% :nf^ 

^ =^ ^1 ^ d 1^1, 

^ ^rf^ >n5iM % i\n ^ ^ 5rm ’i|‘^t 

1 31^ w !iT5n3?r I, ^ # 4t WT 
3?n*T 5^4T % fn5^ JiCf w I 

^ ^ SRJTT % ^ 

d^n 55 ?. ^T w}^ k ^ ^ 

1 1 3?i^K <w ?rmm ?Rti^ 

1 3I5RR; ^ ^ SIFT, ^ 

q^ m ^ 5r 3n«^ I ^ ^ 

Pim ^ |?n I ^ 

I, m pr qqq^ % qw ?i)qT^ pt 

q^ '4^ ^yf 1 ^ q^ qr^r qt’q 5t ? qj^t 4^ ^ i ^ 
qipl % ^ t^qK q Ct% % q^^ eft qr^ Pi^ 

^ I STRT ^ qf 

f%fq^ mqrqr 1 ?T*Rq«^^i % qg|, ^pd % sqq^iq 
^gqi^ qrqsnq qt P? 55 ^ %qF 

q# qa; ^iq^ I P! q^ 3r>Fft tr qff 

^q%, qrqqf q%Tfqqn|^pi%^4f®#l 

^ wfRTfNf%4t qn% 
q® I 3q% ^RTT? ^ qrilt 5lt, qf qi|% 

’H 3ni^ pr 1^f^-qT5nR% qml 
qrf 1 1 fiqr I f% % prft ^nq^ qf 
qrinqqtf ^ I 
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^ 5Tfi|% Ir^ I ^ ^^sn% 

*m?n^ ^ d*ft i ^ ^ 

% m{^ I qf ^ ^ I 

^ ^ srT^TW % 3ITS|?\ 

fM^ ?R^ JTff 31^ f% m\ 

^ 1 1 qf^n 

qf ?N!n qnfe snft # i 3^ ’qi^ ^ 
SR?nq^ f^RT^ I 

Seth Govindas (Jubbulpore) who next spoke, supporting 
the resolution, said : — 

Friends, my predecessor has just now told you that 
the Congress is going to open shops and factories in the 
country. The Congress is not going to do any such 
thing. I know by personal experience that for the relief 
of the masses in the direction suggested by the resolution, 
greater co-operation and help will be forthcoming, if the 
political aspect is removed from the whole scheme. The 
message of the charkha has reached every corner in the 
country and I am confident that if Mahatmaji set about 
the business of organising relief to the masses, they will 
be really helped. I know that it is the duty and programme 
of the Indian National Congress to fight for the Independence 
of the country. I also know that the Congress is pledged to 
fight for the elimination of foreign domination in the land. 
But the issue before the House is clear. The Question is 
whether by organising this Association and providing the 
relief to the masses, the cause of the country is advanced 
or is retarded. I am convinced that there can*be no set-back 
to country’s progress in any manner if the resolution is 
passed and acted upto. 1 therefore support the resolution 
and would ask the Houso to adopt it 
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Acharya Kirpalani in supporting the resolution said : 

mT^ ^ ^ 

Rirrei ^ 

^ ^ ^ I ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ 

?Tt% ^ WIT ^IRT ^W?T 

^T I ^ WTT t( ?I3T^ ^T ’^Tim |l 3IiRR; 
»srT^^ ^ 3^^^^ ?sn^^ 

^?n ^ 5^t ^ 31# ?sn^ ^ f^T 

T# |?T# ¥n ^ d»l| I ^1 ^ ?TT«^ 

1 1 ^ ?n#t mm I % ^ifiNr 

^ I f^ra^ *1.^ qf I % ^ 

#r 3# I, f?T 5R>T^% 

^ ¥n ^ 31# # d 3n3T % # 

^RlWfTiTm 3n ^TTRl mPf ? I # m 

^ W I % 31^ cTIT 

11^ ^T I ^1 5(f ^ ^ 1^ 

3i»n ^ # si^ ^ fSTF q? *RT I f?i 

TO m ^ !Rn% #qn^ ^ ^ i 

^n*qq# q^ ^ 5^ t# 1 1 qf qj# 

1% ^q»H<i^ # q;# ^rrf^, I 

1 % fi 3 i^fii # ^n# 1 1 ?Ti teft qrsftq qra 

^ 1 1 qi^ 1 1 % 5 ^ ^ q;d, 1 ^ #? q? ^ 
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% revolution^ ^ | I 

^ 5T ^ wn ^ i sit'll ^r ^ ^ 

3 ff^ I ^ ?n^ TO»T SRR ^ I I 

m ^ ^ ^T % 55^") 

«R TIT I % sftiTT^ ^ d’ft I ^ ^ ^ 

^ m ^1 I ^ 55^ 

Rff tt I WK wwtt ^11^1 

WTO ^ ^T ^ ^Cf ftwrai I m %^ 

*1^ 5Pnf^ # wm WTO w;^> wiT %t^ i ^ 
TO?fww^|f% 3 ^^^ Wf^m ^ I 

Then the amendments were put to vote and were all 
declared lost 

The original resolution was then put to the Congress 
and delcared carried. 

The President : A member has given notice of an 
adjournment of the House to protest against the Subjects 
Committee’s decision to refer the undisposed of non-official 
resolutions to the Working Commitee. 1 rule the motion 
out of order. 

EXHIBITION AND DEMONSTRATIONS 

The following resolution re: Exhibtion and Demon- 
stration was put from the Chair : 

“Inasmuch as it is desirable to free the Reception 
Committee from the distraction and expenses attendant 
upon the organisation of exhibitions and spectacular 
demonstrations that take place at the annual sessions of 
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the Congress and as these make it impossible for smaller 
places to invite the Congress, the Reception Committees 
shall henceforth be relieved of the task of organising 
exhibitions and spectacular demonstrations.. But as exhibi- 
tions and spectacular demonstrations are a necessary part 
of the annual national gathering, the duty of organising 
these is hereby entrusted to the All India Spinners’ Associ- 
ation and the All-India Village Industries Association 
which bodies shall organise these functions so as to com- 
bine instruction with entertainment of the general public 
especially of the villagers, with the sole view to illustarate 
and popularise the activities of the two associations and 
generally to demonstrate the potentiality of village life,” 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

REVISED CONSTITUTION 

The President announced that Gandhiji would move 
his resolution proposing changes in the Congress constitu- 
tion. This announcement was a signal to vociferous 
demonstrations of joy and shouts of ‘Gandhi ki jai' from 
all sides of pandal. 

Mr. Patwardhan : I want to move an amendment to 
the Congress creed. 

The President: As the amendment has not been 
given notice of in time and the creed is not before the 
House, 1 rule it out of order 

Mahatma Gandhi then moved his resolutions embody- 
ing the entrie changed constitution. 

(See the text of the Constitution printed separately at 
the end.) 
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Explaining the changes in Hindi he said : — 

^ ^ m ^ w qmr 

^ ?nq^ Jiff qj^ q|?r qR^w 

35FTT, qqq«ft ^tFmqqf^ q;^ 5qT, 

qim |?RT irf^ qfqrqr qqq^ 
^ ^ ?mM i>n, s^itq qi't ^jqq ^qr 
^ ^ qq^qn't qi^Rr q^ snq i i^- 

^ M ?nqqq; sq q^ q ?n i i^nqi ^ qi?Rft 
I qrf%q qf qt qf^ ^ =% 1 1 ^ gqRiin ^ qt 
I |qqq qr^^tr ?nq ^nT^TR?^ f^^i^ qqqq^ ^ ti 
q^ ft qqRT qr f% ?nq qiq % ^ 

qnqtr iRiqr snqr, ^ ^tm qiqffqq ^ 
^ q? snqi ^ ^nq^mifqq qqq q qq^ft sq^ 
ft qrl to I ^ qf qq^q qaft 4t qff I ^ qnqq^t 
q^qr sRqiq q ^ qiq qqi^ I 

totoq^ «Tg?rR ?qqqq q^lq^qtqnq 
qnq^ I qigq# ^ l?n I % 
o o fl% qq^ ft ^ €tq» qff ft qrqr i qrnqj 
q^tof qtqf^rf^f^to ^Pjqi ?vooo ?ft q^ 3^ 
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tf m #?jn^ooo^i 
5rnTT^ ^ R o o o ^ 

^ sn 1 ^r WT I ^ srfe^rf^ 

mf^ f^m ^ ^ I 

^ ^ 51 ^ I I hnf^ ^ 

m fti^ ;r q<g €t^*t si%ten 

^«n% ?3;|t ft h €{^ % 

srf^f^ ^ ^ 2 ?lr ?FT ^ 

I I ^ SI^H % «M % SIT?# ?rt^ 

3jtq ?R5t ^ 

%W itz ?rfw ^l*TT ^ g:: m €il?i 

% d ^ 1 31^ ^ ^«njm *<0 o 

^ JT ^[5t ?r5RR5 3?! sr^f^f^ ^^.T ?lf^R ^ ^ I 

fir ciooo 1^ Rf^f^i^ 

I 'TFS »T^\#PT R^l^ 5 ^ % 

mm f;^qT 5f^?glR5iRR5 mm ^ 1 3ra?R» 

iITRfl^ sd^f^ IT IRT ^ 

Tif^f^ If fi^T snfn irff ^ sit TRRdt 

Rf %inw 

^ =^«nt Rf ^f^i^rR imim \ m 

\oooo ^ ^ gnRi <0 RT % Ri^ 

I 



MAHATMA GANDHI 
Addressing the Subjects Committee. 




^ d ^ 

1^ f^qf^ %q# # srfirf^ d i qr. m, 
w ^ ^ I % ^v^o 

sjw qq! 1% qR iTR ^ q^kr 

qff qR qqj^ l ?ra: ?r. RT. q;^ qrf^^ 

^ qq^r fk q5 1 R RTT tqq> f q ^ ^lq i ^ yr|4t 5qf% 
^ wim ^ q dRT k 5iR^ q5^W^ m 
^ ^qrqqq^ IRiq ^ 

^3RT |?n qkn i ?qi^ ^ i3% 

RRi^TiNt mmi ^ q^T k q^ q^ 
qR ^ ^ 1^ q ^^\^ i «r q^ qiiqi f 

k q^ ^ ^ 3nq m ^ qm ^ 

fq% q^ ^ 3TPT I qp^t^qifT k qnq #q 
^ qw5rt)q< ^ qqcrqqji ^fqR ^ 

«nq RqqR ^ I 

5iq If^ 9rq^ 5R?n#R qqrqRqq^ ^ qqqisRT 
qft ^q>TR!^ q^ qq 3^ ^^rt^ ^ ?B#qq 
kqR irlf 1^ qr I »RR q^k q;^ qqq: 
qjqjft qfl^ sqqpt qiq% ^ qRRi sikr qqqq i 
qfiq l pR ft q#t «r |k!% #1 1 qj^qiq^ 

qqp^ qpt^ ^ 1 1 q»R qr ^ t qr^ ^ k ^ 
% qr ^ ^ qq; q^ftqiqq m qR i qJkq?^ 
qqi k iq qnqsNq^ sq^fRqiq q? qq^ qn% 1 1 q?: qq^ 
qpqwqnqii qfiq^ q^f 1 1 qf^R ^ qq^ qnq# 
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?RT ^ sn?Rvr ^ I i% ^ ^nw ’ft^ 
RTH ^ I ^WT3fTO»i ^ 

^ fS ^23T I 1 im Wd I f% «?!5 
1 1 

fj; ^ ^ ^ 

5R?n^ m d ^ 
f^W? JJf: (Nr I WK tt^ 

^ ^ ^ «n, ^ra% %% 5 ^- 

|m ?n3f%T^|i^tf ?nq^ 

^ fW^ =^wm t 1^ ?nq 3^ 

s^%?T3^>5rrq 33Tgf% ^ 

?iN% m ^ ^ fJT %*n ^ 

=^ I f% ^ ^ 

'ira I 

^ ^ ^ I % R^rf^ SPRIT % ^ 

RT^5rf^ sri^r^ “RT^ I IR ??SRqm 

^ sprar % srfg^f^ 1 1 in 3R^ RRift I 1^ 

I I ^ Rft ^ I I 

5TI ?PRW ^ ?nR% % R^rf^ I I RRT 5R 

^RRRR^^ri^ ^|l 
mk ^ l^rakR; % Ruri ^r t, ^ to t 
«T«^ Ri€f# inR% 1 1 TO 5 ?^ 5 ^ TO «n^ iR 

TO# ^ gw I % Rf %R% ^ 
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I? Wg«WTt35RT?RJI I, 

TO5m 5r%f^f^ I? tf srf^^f ^ 
^ I ? ^ I tf ^ 5qf%^ 

^ ^ ^ 1 1 1^ 
w^ f^f^^%5Tif?^ iTOn?T!% mk^ 

^ ?r<ft 3rN 9n«RT jthw qr I i 

m ^ ^ 5[fT |q^ qf 

I ^ l^nw ^ ^ ft 5n4 I f# IT %q^ 
sf^Ct ft%*ft f ^ 4t dift, IT^ ^ 

?m ^tm ^ I i ^ 

sT^^ ?rq?t 5TTT 3r^»H I ff^ 

Twnr ter ^ sjut :» fR ^ f^ wm 

d sTT^ I k ^ I ^ ^ 

ir^TRJT ^ i ?nir ^ 

l%o ft ^ ^^fqr q^^TRjfitft % ^ 1 1 

?R ^m q qrr^^f ^ q?i^q^ «Tf^- 

pTT ^ I l|TT ?Rf% Vjm ?Tf^5qiT f%»T^Tf 

^ 5n TR;?n I ^?r^t itrrt fiiT I i 

I 5riq% fFET ft^r w ^ qrmt 
^ %T IT ^ I 

^kiff m mm qjT^ 5^ ?n#r 1 1 
qift STTH qSt 1 1 i® ^ f:f t 5!n % ^ 

sfF#! qm ^ ^iTi qnq jtf^ 
wf ^5RT ^ t ? ww qr^ qR% I ? 
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f^^TRTT I ^ w 

^ W t I ^ 31^51 ^ ^ ^ 

^ I , ^ TO ^ 'sn ^ITOI TOf^ ^ 

^T5ft I ?rt TO ^ w ?R5^ 1 1 TOTT 

TO ^J^TORt# I qf ^ TOn 

^mi t % ^ TO ^ ^ ^ ^ 

TO «ri^ TOT ^\^\ 

^ h % ITO^ 

m f^^TSRH ?TTO^ %?n TOT 1 3^1# m 

% f^TOfJT ^ TO ^ I 1 ^ 
srm ^ I ?n[^ wrfir ^ ^ f^ ^ d i 

TO TO TO% I ^ f*T TO ^ ?R^ ^ 

^ TOTO I TOPT TOmH TORmlfl ^ 

TOT 

^fm ^ ^ ^ mm\ m d (iWf^r) 

Continuing in English, Gandhiji said : 

I am now speaking in English, trying to produce the 
same sentiment which I conveyed in the national language. 
It is difficult to do that, because you cannot pour your soul 
twice in two different languages. The soul speaks with the 
deepest emotion and its sound comes out of the deepest 
recesses. You don’t want to examine the speaker for his 
ability to make^a speech. Youlwant to do national work with 
him. I simply want to say this that you will kindly for- 
give me for not giving you as full an explanation of the 
Constitution as is required. The resolution is of a far- 
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reaching character. It calls upon the Congress to repeat the 
history of self-denial and further reduce the size of the 
delegates and the A. I. C. C. 

In conclusion, I would appeal to the delegates to adopt 
the new constitution with the desire to make it a glorious 
success ( applause ). 

Mr. Munshi in seconding the resolution said 

Mr. President and brother delegates. Mahatmaji has 
made a speech before you. When he speaks, his is the 
voice of the Nation. The changes in constitution now 
proposed will make the constitution more businesslike 
and lead to the solidarity and efficiency in the Congress 
organisation. 

Mr. P. Y. Deshpande moved an amendment proposing 
the circulation of the proposals and postponing their 
consideration to the next session. 

Mr. Purshottam Tricumdas seconded the amendment. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel who opposed the socialist 
amendment said : 

Friends, drafting the constitution is a difficult job 
and all delegates are not expected to take keen interest 
The plea of insufficent time is untenable. It is the result of 
Gandhijis 15 years experience and although they 
may not take into consideration Gandhiji’s personality, 
they cannot ignore his experience. I do not understand 
the fear of Socialists who are young and accuse older men 
like me of reactionary mentality. It is wrong to say that 
if they accepted the proposals. Gandhiji would be tempted 
to stay in the Congress. I would appeal to the delegates 
to remove that idea from their minds and support the 
proposals on their merits. I do not understand the Socia- 
list opposition after the unanimous adoption of the pro- 
posals by the sub-committee on which Socialists were 
represented. 
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Mr. Deshpande's amendment was put to vote and was 
lost by an overwhelming majority. 

Candhiji s Resolution was then passed. 

Pandit Harihara Sastri then moved his amendment 
which was as follows : 

‘‘That the clause relating to the habitual wearing of 
khaddar be deleted'’ 

In doing so he said : 

Friends, I appeal to you for the acceptance of the 
amendment not in the name of Socialism but in the name 
of Congress prestige. 

Mr. A. V. Patwardhan in seconding the amendment 
said : 

Comrades. Socialists have no grudge against khaddar. 
They themselves wear khaddar but they do not believe 
khaddar will bring them Swaraj. They wanted even those 
who have no faith in khaddar to come into the Congress 
and work for it 

Dr. Choitram Gidwani who opposed the Socialist 
amendment siad : 

Friends. I do not consider that it is a difficult thing 
to wear khaddar if they want to hold offices in the 
Congress. I would therefore appeal to you to throw out 
the amendment 

The amendment was put to vote and negatived. 

Mr. Purshottam Tricumdas who opposed the Spinning 
and Labour Franchise Clause said: Friends, this clause 
in my opinion is on par with several sentimental things 
they are accustomed to. What the poor labourer needs is 
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not their sentimental sympathy but the means to 
live. I do not understand what the phrase’ on behalf 
of the Congress means. If it means an additional half 
hour’s labour for the Congress, it is a disgraceful thing 
to expect a labourer to do after his day’s hard labour. 

Sardar Sardul Singh in supporting Gandhiji's proposi- 
tion said: — 

Friends, I refute Mr. Purshottam’s charge that 
Congressmen are sentimental. I assert that Congress is 
the best sympathiser of the labouring classes and maintain 
that there is nothing derogatory in manual labour. The 
Socialists are talking about masses but the only man who 
works day in and day out is Gandhiji. I therefore appeal 
to the House to accept Gandhiji’s resolution. 

The original proposition of Gandhiji on Spinning and 
Labour Franchise was put to vote and carried by an 
overwhelming majority. 

Thereafter the entire proposition of Gandhiji contain- 
ing Khaddar Clause and Spinning Franchise and other 
constitutional amendments was put to vote and declared 
carried by a large majority. 

GANDHIJI’S RETIREMENT 

Mr. R, K. Sidhwa ( Karachi ) moved the following 
amended resolution on Gandhiji’s retirement : — 

“ This Congress reiterates its confidence in the leader- 
ship of Mahatma Gandhi and is emphatically of opinion 
that he should reconsider his decision to retire from the 
Congress. But inasmuch as all efforts to persuade him in 
that behalf having failed this Congress, while reluctantly 
accepting his decision, places on record its deep sense of 
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gratitude for the unique services rendered by him to the 
Nation and notes with satisfaction his assurance that his 
advice and guidance will be available to the Congress 
whenever necessary. 

Mr. Sidhwa in commeding the resolution to the House 
said : 


1 1 ^ it*n TOiT5ft% ^ 

fiw WR R d I 

fm ^ ^ wfm\k m ^ ^ ^ 

1 1 *TfiRn41% 

^ m I wf I h ^ ^ 

«n 1 ^ mm I ^sm rrt^ 

d 1 1 ^5 t ^ 39% 

^ 4t If mm i 

?nq% m f% f%qnw I % 

^rfen% qff i ^ 

TOi# ^ q»w %qT I 9Fm?ir ^ 
fqr TO I ?vt, ^ 
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Mr. Rajagopalachariar in seconding the resolution said: 

Friends, on this occasion it is difficult to find words. 
Gandhiji’s services are unique, but his exit from the Congress 
is more unique. The splendour of his services is no whit 
less to-day than it was when he was rendering those 
services. I am one of those most stubborn persons who 
tried to keep Gandhiji inside the Congress but having 
failed, I have agreed to second the resolution. I have done 
so in the hope they will deserve his services by putting 
their house in order, as he wanted them. 

Babu Purshottamdas Tandon, supporting, said : 

Friends, Congressmen give their blessings to Gandhiji 
with a heavy heart but in the hope his services and advice 
will be available to them whenever they needed them. 
Gandhiji gave them a new weapon and strength. I am 
certain everyone of them even those who have differences 
with him will be longing for the day when he will once 
more return to the Congress to lead the country to victory. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

NEXT CONGRESS. 

Pandit Govind Vallabh Pant moved and Acharya 
Kripalani seconded the following resolution : 

** Resolved that the next Session of the Congress be 
held in the U.P. " 
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The resolution was carried. 

Sardar Sardul Singh moved a hearty vote of thanks to 
the Reception Committee for their splendid arrangements. 

Swami Covindanand, seconding, praised the Bombay 
Reception Committee for their magnificent arrangements. 

The resolution was carried amidst cheers. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman replying on behalf of the Reception 
Committee thanked the delegates and visitors and 
apologised to them for the shortcomings of the Reception 
Committee. He concluded with a tribute to Babu Rajendra 
Prasad's tact and ability in handling most difficult and 
awkward situations during the deliberations of the Subjects 
Committee and the open session. 

Pandit Govind Valiabh Pant thanked Babu Rajendra 
Prasad for the able manner in which he conducted the 
proceedings. 

Mrs. Lilavati Munshi next spoke, thanking the 
President for his great ability and patience. 

The President then walked to the rostrum amidst 
prolonged cheers and cries of ‘ Vande Mataram ' and 
delivered the following concluding speech before dissolving 
the Session. 

Friends. 1 thank you all for the perfect 
understanding which was evinced throughout the Session 
between the delegates and myself. How can 1 forget the 
enthusiastic reception accorded to me on my arrival in 
the city of Bombay ? My reception and welcoming started 
from Kalyan and was warm throughout the way until I 
reached the City. Thousands and thousands of people 
thronged to offer me welcome which 1 thankfully 
acknowledge. I had to think furiously as to what was 
the reason of such a generous welcome on the part of 
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the citizens of Bombay. I had pondered over very 
deeply, why an humble insignificant person like me from 
an obscure village in Bihar should be an object of such 
great respect and admiration in the minds of the citizens 
of Bombay. You had done me a great honour, you 
have proved your confidence in me. 1 have realised 
that your love is not for my person. Your love 
is for the Indian National Congress and that 
love was manifested in the manner witnessed on the 
occasion of my arrival (Cheers). The people had the 
greatest love for the supreme national organisation which 
during the past 50 years had maintained nation s repu- 
tation by the tremendous service rendered to the country 
by the vast sacrifices it invoked now and again. 

Whatever may be the propaganda carried on in foreign 
countries, the Bombay Session has abundantly proved 
that the whole country is with the Congress, and has confi- 
dence in the policy and the programme of the Congress. 
It is abundantly clear that under the aegis of the Congress, 
the country is ready to take up the national programme 
and march on towards its goal of freedom. The great 
reception accorded to me showed the heart of Bharatavar- 
sha is with the Congress. I am confident, Congressmen 
will sink their differences and will strengthen the organi- 
sation. 

This year the new constitution has come into being 
and I hope it will be successfully worked and I appeal to 
the thousands of people gathered here that they will carry 
out the constructive programme to the very letter. I 
would appeal to the Indians to join the Congress in their 
lakhs and rigidly observe the new regulations framed in 
the interests of the nation. Swadeshi too must be propa- 
gated throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
My Friends. I ask you to realise that the entire 
prestige of the Congress lies in the successful worknig of 
the constitution and on your ability to organise. 
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In conclusion, I would like to issue an appeal to the 
electorate of the Assembly. Since the Congress has de- 
cided to run the candidates and elections are fast ap- 
proaching. it is the duty of every voter not only in 
Bombay but in the whole country to vote for the 
Congress. The whole country should stand as one man 
and prove to the Government that the nation stands 
united. 

1 hope that I will be enabled at the end of my term 
of office to congratulate the city of Bombay for the mo- 
mentous decisions taken and for the successful organisa- 
tion of the Congress during the ensuing year. I expect 
that the citizens of Bombay will not forget this successful 
session and the programme chalked out therein and 
would carry out the decisions both in spirit and letter. 
(Loud cheers). 

The Congress was then dissolved. 




KHAN ABDUL GAFFAR KHAN 
Entering his Cottege in the Nagar. 



CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 

INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

O 

OBJECT 


Article L 

The object of the Indian National Congress is the 
attainment of Poorna Swaraj (Complete Independence) by 
all legitimate and peaceful means. 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


Article IL 

The Indian National Congress shall comprise! — 

(1) Members enrolled in primary committees under 
Article III; 

(2) Provincial Congress Committees: 

(3) Annual Session; 

(4) All India Congress Committee', 

(5) Working Committee; 

and may comprise (a) committees or associations directly 
organised by the A. I. C. C. or the Working Committee, or 
(b) committees organised by any Provincial Congress 
Committee in accordance with the rules framed by it in 
that behalf and approved by the Working Committee. 
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MEMBERSHIP 

Article IIL 

(a) Any person over the age of 18 years who believes 
in Article I shall, on making a written declaration to that 
effect and presenting an application in form A annexed 
hereto and on payment of four annas, be entitled to be 
placed on the register of Congress members kept at any 
office duly authorised in that behalf within the district in 
which he ordinarily resides or carries on business. 

Provided that no person shall be a member of more 
than one primary committee at the same time. 

(b) The application shall be presented in duplicate 
and may be handed in personally or sent by post or mes- 
senger. 

(c) It shall state the full name. age. sex. and occupa- 
tion of the applicant as also the village, the taluka, the dis- 
trict and the Province in which he ordinarily resides or 
carries on business. 

(d) The official receiving the application after record- 
ing on it the date of receipt, serial number and such other 
particulars as may be prescribed shall send one of the 
duplicates to the office of the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee concerned. 

(e) The applicant, on being enrolled, shall receive a 
certificate of membership as per form B annexed hereto 
and printed on durable paper, either in the language and 
script of the Province in which he resides or in the Hin- 
dustani language written in Devanagari or Urdu script. 

(f) Unless otherwise directed by the Working Com- 
mittee the year of the membership shall be reckoned 
from April 1st to March 31st and there shall be no 
reduction in the subscription to be paid by members join- 
ing in the middle of the year. 
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PROVINCES 

Article IV 

(a) The following shall be the provinces with the 
headquarters mentioned against them: 



Province. 

Language. 

Headquarters. 

1. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Hindustani 

Ajmer 

2. 

Andhra 

Telugu 

Bezwada 

3. 

Assam 

Assamese 

Gauhati 

4. 

Behar 

Hindustani 

Patna 

5. 

Bengal 

Bengali 

Calcutta 

6 . 

Berar 

Marathi 

Ainraoti 

7. 

Bombay (City) 

M arathi & Gujarati Bombay 

8 . 

Burma 

Burmese 

Rangoon 

9. 

Central Provinces 




(Marathi) 



10 . 

Delhi 

Hindustani 

Delhi 

11. 

Gujarat 

Gujarati 

Ahrnecabad 

12. 

Karnatak 

Kannada 

Dharwar 

13. 

Kerala 

Malayalam 

Calicut 

14. 

Mahakoshal 




(Central Provinces 
Hindustani) 

Hindustani 

Jubbulpore 

15. 

Maharashtra 

Marathi 

Poona 

16. 

N. W. F. Province 

Hindustani 

Peshawar 

17. 

Punjab 

Punjabi 

Laliore 

18. 

Sindh 

Sindhi 

Karachi 

19. 

Tamil Nadu 

Tamil 

Madras 

20. 

United Provinces 

Hindustani 

Lucknow 

21. 

Utkal 

Oriya 

Cuttack 


(b) Any Provincial [Congress Committee with the 
previous sanction of the Working Committe shall have the 
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power to alter its headquarters from time to time. 

(c) The Working Committee may after ascertaining 
the wishes of the Provincial Congress Committee or Com- 
mittees concerned constitute a new Province, or assign to 
a Province districts from another- Province as also assign 
an Indian State to any Province. 

QUALIFICATIONS 


Article V 

(a) No member shall be entitled to exercise his vote 
at any election unless he has been continuously on a 
Congress register for six monllis prior to the date of the 
election. 

(b) No member even if he is qualified under clause 
(a) hereof shall be eligible for election to an office or to 
membership of any Congress Committee unless, 

(i) he is a habitual wearer wholly of hand-spun and 
hand-woven khaddar; 

(ii) he has performed some manual labour continuous- 
ly for six months immediately before the date of nomi- 
nation for election, on behalf of or for the Congress, equal 
in value to 500 yards per month of well-spun yarn of over 
ten counts, and in time to eight hours per month; the forms 
of acceptable labour alternative to spinning being pres- 
cribed from time to time by the Working Committee in 
consultation with the Provincial Congress Committees 
concerned and the All India Village Industries Association 
or the All India Spinners Association. 

(iii) at the time of offering himself for such election 
he is not a member at the same time of any other parallel 
committee. 

(c) No person who is member of any elected Con- 
gress Committee shall be member of any similar committee 
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of a communal organisation the object or programme of 
which involves political activities which are. in the opi- 
nion of the Working Committee, anti-national and in con- 
flict with those of the Congress. 

ELECTION OF DELEGATES 


Article VI 

(a) At the end of every Annual Session the Working 
Committee shall fix a date and time not earlier than eight 
months after the date of such decision when every provin- 
cial Congress Committee shall send to the Working Com- 
mittee a certified list of members of its primary committees 
qualified to vote. The list must reach the office of the 
Working Committee on or before the said or any other ex- 
tended date time. 

(b) Members included in the said list shall alone be 
entitled to vote at the election of delegates in that province. 

(c) in the event of a Provincial Congress Committee 
failing to furnish the lists in time, the province concerned 
may be disentitled to elect its delegates. 

(d) On receipt, of the aforesaid lists the Working 
Committee shall fix the date by which the election of dele- 
gates must be held and the quota of delegates which each 
province is entitled to return, and call upon the Provincial 
Congress Committee to proceed with the election of their 
respective quota. 

(e) For the the purposes of election the provinces refer- 
red to in Article IV hereof shall be divided into rural and 
urban areas. 

Note . — ‘Urban area' means towns which have a po- 
pulation of more then ten thousand persons. ‘Rural area’ 
means area other than urban. 
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(f) The rural area as also every town with a popula- 
tion of more than 10.000 persons in a district shall each be 
entitled to elect one delegate for every five hundred duly 
qualified members on the rolls of its primary committees or 
for such other number as may be fixed by the Working 
Committee in accordance with clause (h ) hereof subject to 
the following : 

(i) The maximum number of delegates shall not ex- 
ceed two thousand. Out of the said number 511 shall be 
the maximum for the urban area and 1489 for the rural 
area. 

(ii) No province shall be entitled to return a larger 
number of delegates than a proportion of one delegate to 
every 150.000 of the inhabitants of such province including 
the Indian States or agencies therein, or its fraction there- 
of. in accordance with the census of 1921. 

Proviso I. The maximum number of delegates sent by 
the urban area in each province shall not exceed 25% of 
the total number returnable by the province as aforesaid. 

Proviso II. Bombay (City) shall have a maximum 
quota of 21 delegates. 

Proviso III Every province shall be entitled to return 
a minimum of 10 delegates irrespective of the strength of 
its primary members. 

(g) (i) Where the rural area of a district has a suffi- 
cient number of duly qualified members on the 
rolls of its primary committees, the Provincial 
Congress Committee shall divide such area into 
suitable circles, so as to include in each circle not 
less than five hundred duly qualified members 
and each such circle shall be entitled to*elect a 
delegate. 
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(ii) On a demand made in writing by 500 duly 
qualified members enrolled on the primary com- 
mittees of one or more contiguous circles of a 
district, the said circles/ where possible, shall be 
combined into a plural-member constituency of 
not more than five seats. 

(iii) Wherever possible, a town with a population 
of more than 10,000 persons shall be divided 
into plural member constituencies of not less 
than five and not more than ten seats.provided the 
constituency can have at least 500 duly qualified 
members to every seat But where the number 
of duly qualified members i s less than 2500 the 
town shall be formed into a plural-member cons- 
tituency with one seat to not less than 500 mem- 
bers each. 

(iv) Election in plural -member constituencies 
shall be by proportional representation by single 
transferable vote, 

(h) If and when necessary, the Working Committee 
may readjust the proportion of 500 duly qualified members 
to one delegate and prescribe a higher figure for any urban 
or rural area so that the total number of urban and rural 
delegates in each province may be in the proportion 
of 1 to 3 and may not in the aggregate* exceed the 
maximum prescribed for it under f (ii). 

(i) The province which has not completed its elec- 
tion on or before the date appointed by the Working 
Committee may at the discretion of the Working Commit- 
tee be disentitled to be represented at the Annual Session. 

0) A certified list of delegates shall be submitted by 
the Provincial Congress Committees not later than the 
date fixed by the Working Committee in that behalf. 
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(k) Every delegate so elected shall, on payment of a 
fee of Rs. 5 at the office of the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee of his province, receive a certificate in accordance 
with Form C hereto annexed, duly signed by one of its 
secretaries. No delegate shall be entitled to exercise any 
of his functions or powers without such certificate. 

ELECTION BY THE DELEGATEC 


Article VII 

(a) On receipt by the Working Committee of the 
list of delegates it shall fix a date on which the delegates in 
every province shall assemble in a meeting to transact the 
following business: 

(i) to propose the candidate or candidates for 
the Presidentship of the Congress for the ensuing 
year and to record the vote of each of the dele- 
gates assembled on the proposals; 

(ii) to elect from among themselves one-twelfth of 
their number as representatives of the province 
on the All India Congress Committee; 

(iii) in case the number of delegates for the province 
exceeds 100, to elect from among themselves a 
number of members which together with the 
members of the All India Congress Committee 
elected under clause (ii) would amount to 100 to 
constitute the Provincial Congress Committee of 
the province. 

(b) The elections in sub-clauses (ii) and (iii) of Clause 
(a) shall be by proportional representation by single trans- 
ferable vote, 

(c) The Secretaries of the respective Provincial Con- 
gress Committees shall issue certificates of membership of 
the All India Congress Committee to the persons elected 
on it. 
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PROVINCIAL CONGRESS COMMITTEES 

Article VIII 

(a) The delegates elected from a province under Art 
VI, or where the number of delegates is more than 100, one 
hundred delegates elected under Art, Vll (a) (iii), as the 
case may be, and the President and the ex -Presidents of the 
Congress provided they are duly qualified under Articles 
III and V, shall form its Provincial Congress Committee 

(b) Every Provincial Congress Committee shall, 

(i) subject to the general control and supervision 
of the A.I.C.C., be in charge of the affairs of the 
Congress within its own province and to that end 
frame rules not inconsistent with this Constitu- 
tion, which rules shall come into operation only 
with the previous sanction of the Working 
Committee ; 

(ii) submit an annual report of the work in the 
province to the Working Committee not later 
than one month before the commencement of 
the Annual Session ; 

(iii) before the new A.I.C.C. meets as Subjects 
Committee under Article IX (g), pay to the Work- 
ing Committee the fees received from the dele- 
gates. as also such subscription as may be fixed 
by the latter, having regard to the population, 
membership and financial capacity of the pro- 
vince. Delegates and members of the A.I.C.C 
from provinces in default shall not be permitted 
to take part in any of the proceedings of the 
Congress or any Committee thereof. 
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ANNUAL SESSION 


Article IX 

(a) The Annual Session shall be ordinarily held dur- 
ing the month of February or March. The said Session 
shall be held at the place decided upon at the preceding 
Session or such other place as may be determined by the 
Working Committee. 

(b) The Annual Session shall consist of — 

(i) the President of the Congress; 

(ii) the ex-Presidents of the Congress, provided 
they are duly qualified under Art. Ill and V ; 

(iii) the delegates elected under Article VI. 

(c) The Provincial Congress Committee concerned 
shall make such arrangements for holding the Annual 
Session as may be deemed necessary, and for this purpose 
shall form a Reception Committee, and may include there- 
in persons who are not its members. 

(d) The Reception Committee shall collect funds for 
the expenses of the Session, make all necessary arrange- 
ments for the reception and accomodation of delegates and 
visitors and for the printing of the report of the proceed- 
ings of the Session. 

(e) The Reception Committee shall elect its Chairman 
and other office-bearers from amongst its own members. 

(f) (i) As soon as may be. after the receipt of the re- 

port by the Working Committee of the names of 
Presidents proposed by the delegates of various 
provinces and the number of votes recorded in 
favour of each, the Working Committee shall 
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announce as President-elect the name of the 
member obtaining the largest number of votes. 

(ii) In the event of an emergency arising by rea- 
son of any cause, such as the death or resigna- 
tion of the President-elected in this manner, the 
Working Committee shall, not later than a fort- 
night after the emergency, elect as President the 
person standing next in order. 

(g) The new A.I.C.C. shall meet as Subjects Committee 
at least two days before the Annual Session under the 
presidentship of the President-elect. The out-going Work- 
ing Committee shall submit to it the draft programme of 
the work for the Session including resolutions recommend- 
ed by the different Provincial Congress Committees. 

(h) The Subjects Committee shall proceed to discuss 
the programme and shall frame resolutions for being mov- 
ed in the open Session. At least one day shall be alloted 
for the consideration of propositions of which due notice 
has been given by Provincial Congress Committees or 
members of the A.I.C.C. other than those of the Working 
Committee in accordance with the rules prescribed in that 
behalf. 

(i) At each sitting of the Congress, the order in 
which business shall be transacted shall be as follows: 

(i) The resolution recommended for adoption 
by the Subjects Committee. 

(ii) Any substantive motion not included in 
(i) and which 25 delegates request the Pre- 
sident in writing, before the commence- 
ment of the day’s sitting, to be allowed to 
place before the Congress ; provided, how- 
ever, that no such motion shall be allowed 
unless it has been previously discussed at a 
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meeting of the Subjects Committee and 
has received the support of at least a third 
of the members then present, 

(j) The receipts and disbursements of the Reception 
Committee shall be audited by an auditor or auditors ap- 
pointed by the Provincial Congress Committee concerned, 
and the statement of accounts together with the auditor’s 
report shall be submitted by the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee to the Working Committee, not later than three 
months after the termination of the Annual Session . 

SPECIAL SESSION 


Article X 

(a) The Working Committee may upon its own mo- 
tion, or shall upon a joint requisition addressed to it, as 
provided in Article XVI (e), convene a meeting of the All 
India Congress Committee for considering a resolution for 
holding a special session. Such resolution shall be effective 
if passed by two-thirds majority of the members present 
Thereupon the Working Committee shall summon a Spe- 
cial Session of the Congress at such time and place as It 
shall determine and the Articles of the Constituion shall 
apply with such modifications as the Working Committee 
may consider necessary, provided that the delegates of 
the preceding session shall be the delegates for such Spe- 
cial Session. 

(b) The President of a Special Session shall be 
elected by the delegates. 

ALL-INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

Article XI 

(a) The President of the Annual Session, members 
of the A. I. C. C. elected under Art VII (ii) and the Ex- 
Presidents referred to in Art IX (b) (ii) shall constitute 
the AXCC. 
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(b) The A. I. C. C. shall carry out the programme 
of work laid down by the Congress from session to session 
and deal with all new matters that may arise during its 
term of office. 

(c) The A. I. C. C. shall have the power to frame 
rules, not inconsistent with this Constitution, for regulat- 
ing all matters connected with the Congress. 

(d) The President of the Annual Session shall be 
the Chairman of the A. I. C. C. 

(e) The A. I. C. C. shall meet as often as required 
by the Working Committee, or on a joint requisition ad- 
dressed to the Working Committee by not less than fifteen 
members. Such requisition shall specify the purpose for 
which the requisitionists desire a meeting of the A. 1. C. C. 
At such meeting additional itmes of business may be 
brought up for consideration, provided due notice thereof 
has been given to the members. 

(f) Twenty-five or one-third of the total number of 
members, whichever is less, shall form the quorum. 

(g) The A. I. C. C. shall hold office till the meeting 
of the n^ A. I. C. C. as Subjects Committee immediately 
before the next Annual Session. 

(h) The A. I. C. C. shall, at its first meeting every 
year, nominate a panel of twelve members to enquire into 
and decide all election disputes coming before it. Each 
party to the dispute shall nominate one out of this panel 
to represent itself and the President shall appoint an 
umpire from the panel. 

(i) The A. I. C. C. may from time to time affiliate to 
the Congress such organisations as it may deem necessary 
provided such organisations are calculated to further or 
assist the object of the Congress. 
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(j) Every member of the All India Congress Com- 
mittee, ex-officio or elected shall pay an annual subscrip- 
tion of Rs. lO;^- payable at or before the first meeting of 
the All India Congress Committee. Members in default 
will not be permitted to take part in any meeting of the 
All India Congress Committee, the Subjects Committee or 
in any Session. 

THE WORKING COMMITTEE 


Article XII 

(a) The President of the Annual Session shall for his 
term of office select fourteen members from among the 
members of the A. I. C. C. to constitute his Working 
Committee including not more than three General Secre- 
taries and not more than two Treasurers of the Congress. 

(b) The Working Committee shall be the executive 
authority and as such shall have the power to carry into 
effect the policy and programme laid down by the A. I. C. C. 
and the Congress, and shall remain responsible thereto. 

(c) The Working Committee shall place before every 
meeting of the A.I,C.C the reports of its proceedlhgs and 

the agenda of the meeting, and shall assign at least one 
clear day for resolutions of which due notice may have 
been given by the members of the A. I. C. C. other than 
those of the Working Committee in accordance with the 
rules prescribed in that behalf. 

(d) The Working Committee shall appoint one or more 
inspectors to examine the records, papers and account 
books of all Congress organisations, which shall furnish 
all information and give to the inspectors access to all 
offices and records. 

(e) The Working Committee shall have the power’--- 
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(i) to frame rules and issue instructions for the proper 
working of the Constitution and in all matters not 
otherwise provided for; 

(ii) to superintend, direct and control all Congress 
Committees subject to review by the A. 1. C. C. 

(iii) to take such disciplinary action as it may deem 
fit against a committee or individual for miscon- 
duct. wilful neglect or default 

(f) The Working Committee shall pay to the Provin- 
cial Congress Committee convening the Annual Session 
one-fifth of the fees recovered from the delegates within a 
fort-night of its termination. 

(g) The Working Committee shall take steps to have a 
regular audit of the accounts of the Provincial Congress 
Committees. 


FUNDS 

Article XIII 

The Treasurers shall be in charge of the funds of the 
Congress and shall keep proper accounts of all invest- 
ments. income and expenditure. 

GENERAL SECRETARIES 


Article XIV 

(a) The General Secretaries shall be in charge of the 
office of the A. I. C. C. and the Working Committee. 

(b) The General Secretaries shall be responsible for 
the publication of the report of the proceedings of the An- 
nual or Special Session in co-operation with the Provin- 
cial Committee concerned. Snch report shall be published 
as soon as possible and not later than four months after 
the Session. 
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(c) The General Secretaries shall prepare the report 
of the work of the A. I. C. C. and the Working Committee 

during their period of office and submit it, wich a full 
account of the funds which may have come into their 
hands, to the meeting of the A. 1. C. C. immediately before 
the Annual Session. 

VACANCIES 

Ariicle XV 

The office of a delegate or a member of the A. I. C. C. 
or a Provincial Congress Committee shalla be vacated by 
resignation, death or prolonged absence from India and 
such vacancy shall be filled by the Provincial Congress 
Committee concerned in the same manner in which the 
vacating member was chosen. A vacancy on the Working 
Committee shall be filled by the President 

FRACTIONS 


Ariicle XVI 

Where there is a question of considering the value of 
fractions, a fraction of 1/2 or more shall be treated as one. 
and less than 1/2 as zero. 

LANGUAGE 

Article XVII 

(a) The proceedings of the Congress, the All India 
Congress Committee and the Working Committee shall 
ordinarily be conducted in Hindustani ; the English langu> 
age or any provincial language may be used if the speaker 
is unable to speak in Hindustani or whenever permitted 
by the President 

( b ) The proceedings of the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees shall ordinarily be conducted in the language of 
the province concerned. Hindustani may also be used 
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TRANSITORY PROVISIONS 


Article XVIII 

( a ) On these amendments to the Consituton coming 
into force the A. 1. C. C. shall consist of not more than 166 
members apportioned as stated in the Appendix. 

( b ) The members of the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees which are functioning or are about to function shall, 
from among themselves, elect by single transferable vote 
the members of the A. I. C. C. mentioned in clause ( a ) 

( c ) Where a Provincial Congress Committee at pre- 
sent consists of more than 100 members'the sitting members 
of such committee shall elect from among themselves by 
single transferable vote 100 members including the A. L C. C. 
member«5 to constitute the new Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee under this Constitution. 

( d ) The Provincial Congress Committee reconstituted 
under clause ( c ) shall elect its office bearers. 

( e ) The votes at the elections under clauses ( b ) and 
( c ) may be recorded either at a meeting held for the purpose 
or on ballot papers sent by post. 

(f) All such elections shall be held and a report 
thereon submitted to the Working Committee on or before 
the 15th of January 1935. 

(g) Every Provincial Congress Committee shall, be- 
fore the 28th of February 1935, submit for the approval 
of the Working Committee a report on the affairs of 
its province and a draft constitution for the same not 
inconsistent with this Constituton and the rules made 
thereunder. 

(h) The Provincial Constitutions shall come into 
operation on their being approved by the Working 
Committee. 
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( i ) No Provincial Congress Committee and no sub- 
ordinate Committee shall be reocgnised by the Working 
Committee unless it has complied with the conditions laid 
down in this Constitution or any rules framed thereunder 
by the Working Committee. 

( j ) On failure on the part of any Provincial Congress 
Committee to function in terms of the Constitutiori, the 
Working Committee may form one to carry on Congress 
work in that province. 

( k ) Notwithstanding Article III and V ( a ) and ( b ) 
Oi ) a person otherwise duly qualified shall be eligible for 
election to an office or to membership of a committee prior 
to 1st July 1935. 

(l) Notwithstanding the provisions relating to the 
election of the President by the delegates under this Cons- 
titution, the President of the 48th Session of the Congress 
viz. Sjt. Rajendra Prasad shall continue to hold office as 
if he was elected hereunder. 

( m ) The President of the 48th Session of the Con- 
gress shall nominate fourteen members of the Working 
Committee including three General Secretaries and not 
more than two Treasures from the members of the present 
A. 1. C. C. 

( n ) The Working Committee may make such tran- 
sitory regulations not inconsistent with the foregoing 
to meet any situation that may arise in the transitional 
period. 
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MESSAGES OF SYMPATHY. 

— o — 

Wire to Mahatma Gandhi. Bombay Congress Camp 
from Sjt. Rashbehari Bose. Tokio : 

Congress should reject Communal Award. White 
Paper, re-affirm Puma Swaraj Resolution, capture 
Legislative Assembly, Council. Present united front. 

Regret inability attending Congress owing election 
work. Earnestly suggest postpone costitutional 
amendments next Congress: — Sjt. Satyamurthi. 

Wish you every succcess in guiding destiny of our 
great national organisation: — Sjt. Diwan Chamanlal. 
Lahore. 

Letter to Sardar Patel from Sjt. C. Vijiaraghavachariai, 
Salem : 

I regret much my inability to attend this Session of 
the Indian National Congress, chiefly owing to the 
weak state of my health. I do hope that every delegate 
would realise the very serious crisis in the history 
of our country and in the history of the institution 
just at this moment. If the great national institution 
would save itself, perfect harmony and unani- 
mity should characterize its resolution, if not its 
proceedings. In my humble view it is necessary 
that the Session unanimously adopts a resolution 
for creating British India into a Dominion forth- 
with. “ The substantial independence in the feli- 
citous words of the Mahatma] i would best meet 
the real situation while technically absolute 
independence is most risky if it can at all be 
reached. Federation of British India is impossible 
and with the Indian States, absolutely so and fatal 
too. if at all anywise practicable . 
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As regards the Communal Award, even if it be 
allowed to be temporary policy, it must be distinctly 
emphasised that it is universally acknowledged to 
be a national evil and that it shoud be got rid of if 
not by common agreement — almost impossible in 
my humble opinion— by the view of the constituent 
assembly or by the arbitration of the League of 
Nations, a most competent tribunal on the rights 
of the minorities. 

Nextly, I respectfully think that this is not the 
time for Mahatma Gandhi ji to quit the Congress 
and he should be persuaded to give up the idea for 
the present. 

I prayerfully hope that the Subjects Committee and 
the Congress would, after a free and full debate if 
necessary, rise fully equal to their sacred duty at 
this crisis of to be or not to be. for us. 

Wire to Mahatma Gandhi from Mr. Fenner Brockway. 
London : 

Best wishes Congress; should dearly love attend 
Bombay Session; still regretting absence Madras; hope 
Congress assist unity Indian masses and British 
Anti-Imperialists and help create politically and 
socially free India, 

Wire to President Indian National Congress. Bombay 
Congress Camp, from Chairman. Great Asia Indepen- 
dence Association. Tokio: 

Great Asia Independence Association members consi- 
sting Diet members, lawyers, merchants, journalists, 
professors offer Japanese greetings and wish 
Congress all success. 
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Wire to Rajendra Prasad. President. Congress Bombay 
Congress Camp from Sjt, Iswarsaran : 

Cordially wish Congress and you personally all 
success. 

Wire to President Congress from Sjt Asaf Ali, Delhi : 

Intensely disappointed unable leave Delhi owing 
nearness election. Offer respectful congratula- 
tions . reassemblage and reorganisation Congress. 
Endorse Mahatmaji s proposal to reduce delegates 
deliberative body. Congress represents peoples 
Government and as such Congress Ministry should 
assign definite portfolios to Cabinet members and 
make each responsible for organisation and admi- 
nistration of each Department revival labour artisan 
and rural punchayats essential National reconstruc- 
tion also volunteer organisation. Publication 
comparative statistics Indian and Foreign in read- 
able form imperatively necessary for awakening 
interest in fundamental political and economic 
problems. Special department should be 
created for this purpose. I would retain 
Mahatmaji's leadership on any terms but would 
respectfully suggest modification franchise so as to 
make adult suffrage reality. India must swear 
by self-determination through a Constituent Assem- 
bly Wish Congress Country success. 

Wire to President. National Congress. Bombay, from 
Sjt. Shivaprasad Gupta. Benares : 

Bandematram. I offer my loyal devotion and greet- 
ings to the great assemblage and request them to 
rise to the occasion unmindful of pleasures and 
frowns of high or low and earnestly request the 
delegates assembled to save the fifty year old insti- 
tution from falling into the pitfall ahead of Coundl 
Entry and devote their whole energy towards the 
attainment of Puma Swaraj. 
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Wire to President, Indian National Congress, Bombay. 
Congress Camp, from Secretary. Kobe Indo -Japanese 
Peoples Association Kobe. 

Kobe Indo-Japanese Peoples Association mem- 
bers wish all success. 

Wires expressing inability to attend and wishing 
success to the Congress were received, among others from 
the following persons and institutions: — 

Baba Gurditsingh ; Sjt. K. V. Velayudamsetiar. Presi- 
dent, Sivaganga Taluka Congress; SjtRamamgrahjya. 
care Jiwanram Santlal, Rangoon; Shmt. Kunhika- 
vamma, Ottapalam ; Sjt. Bans Gopal. Member 
A. I. C. C.. Fatehpur ; Sjt. Khubram Saraf, Bikaner ; 
Sjt. Chhotalal Jani. Jharia ; Sjt. Muthuranga 
Mudaliar. Bhaktavatsaram, Madras; Sjt. D. V. Belvi. 
Belgaum; Sjt. Gangavishnu, Muzaffarpur; Govesebeg 
A. S. C. C. Cirala ; Sjt. Subhas Bose, Karlovy vary ; 
President Suehiroshagao, Kobe ; Sjt. Anandmohan- 
sahay. President, Japan Congress Committee, Kobe 
Dr. Bepinbehari Sen. Mymensing ; Syt Mahamaya, 
Napoli ; Sjt. Nandlal Potdar, Sohagpur; Sjt. Basanta- 
kumar, Sylliet ; Prajamandal ( Sjt Kasalchand 
Manordas. President. Dharangadhra). Ahmedabad; 

' Sjt. Hosakappa Krishnarao. Mysore Representative 

Assembly; Sjt, Jagdishnarayan Srivatsava. Congress 
Secretory, Revelganj; Sjt Jamaluddin Makhmoor. 
Ajmer; Sjt Sabde Secy. Jamkhandi Praja Parishad, 
Jamkhandi; Pushtimargiya Yuvak Parishad,Bombay. 
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